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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 
Madile. ILMA DE MURSKA. 
Second Night of “LINDA DI CHAMOUNI.” 


THIS EVENING (Saturday), May 27, will be performed (for the second time), 
Donizetti's celebrated Opera, 


LINDA DI CHAMOUNI. 


(See special advertisement for particulars.) 





Malle. Iima de Murska—First Appearance of Signor Gardoni. 
TUESDAY NEXT, May 30, will be Performed Beimm1's favorite Opera 


LA SONNAMBULA. 


Elvino, Signor Gardoni (his first appearance this season); Il Conte Rodolfo, Mr. 
Santley ; Alessio, Signor Bossi; 11 Notario, Signor Casaboni; Lisa, Mdlle. Redi; 
and Amina, by Mdlle. Ilma de Murska (ker first appearance in that character in 
England). Conductor—Signor Aroit1. ‘o conclude with the new Divertissement, 


LE BOUQUET. 


Principal Dancers, Mdlle. Adeline Theodore and M. Mege, supperted by the 
Corps de Ballet. 


Production of ‘ Medea.” 


Mdile. TITIENS. 


THURSDAY NEXT, June 1, will be produced, for the first time in this country, 
Cuervsini’s Grand Opera, 


MEDEA. 


The Recitatives composed by Signor Arditi. The following will be the cast: Jason, 

Dr. Gunz ; Creonte, Mr. Santley; Dirce, Miss Laura Harris; Neris, Mdlle. Sinico; 

Lamia, Lay ere a Moya; and Medea, by Mdlle. Titiens (her first 
nt h ter). 


vP 





Conductor—Signor Arpitt. 
The entirely new and extensive Scenery by Mr. Telbin, assisted by Mr. H. Telbin 
and Mr, W. Telbin, 
The Opera commences each Evening at Half-past Eight o'clock. 


M& DEACON begs to announce that his Srconp 


Matinee OF CLAssicaL Music will take place on Tnursday the Ist of June, 
at the Hanover Square Rooms. To commence precisely at Three o'clock. Execu- 
tants—MM. (Sainton, Pollitzer, Webb, Pezze, and Deacon. Vocalists—Madlle, 
Enequist and Madame Sainton-Dolby. Ticketa—Reserved and Numbered, to admit 
three to a single Matinée, One Guinea ; single ticket, Half-a-Guinea.—To be had of 
Messrs. Otuivier & Co., 19, Old Bond Street; the principal Musicsellers; at the 
Rooms ; and of Mr. Deacon, 10, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. 


IGNOR ARDITI has the honor to announce that his 

ANNUAL CONCERT will take place on FRIDAY MORNING, June 9th, 

at HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. All the Principal Artists, besides several others 

not belonging to the Establishment, and the Band and Chorus will assist. Mendels- 

sohn's FIRST WALPURGIS NIGHT will be included in the Programme.—Full 

particulars will be speedily announced. Places may be secured at the Box-office of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre ; and at the principal librarians’ and musicsellers’. 


LLE, VALENTIN’S MATINEE MUSICALE on 


' Faipay, Jung 9, at the Hanover Square Rooms, at 3 o'clock. Vocalists : 
— Banks, Mile. Edenska, Mlle. Novate, Madame Czerny, and Mr. George 
ee Instrumentalists: Mile. Valentin, Mons. Sainton, and Mons. Paque. 
Andaaters : Herr Adolph Gollmick and Mr. Sidney Smith. Reserved Seats, 15s., 
. Mile. VaLentin, 6, Duke Street, Manchester Square; tickets, Half-a-Guinea, of 
_—— Rosert Cocks, 6, New Burlington Street; Duncan Davison, 244, Regent 
reet ; and Asupown & Parky, 18, Hanover Square, W. 


a - 

HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.—HERR WILLEM 
: COENEN begs to announce that his annual Matinée Musicale will take 
oor Wednesday, June 7, at the above rooms, assisted by Miss Wilkinson, Miss Mina 
e, Madame Shepherd Lea, Mr. Lazarus, Mons. Paque, Miss Strickland (pupil of 
Cun oe Coenen, her first appearance in London), Herr Willem Coenen. 
ole. te 2 Mr. B. Tours, and Mr. Charles Salamans. Commence at 3. Reserved 
Herr’ W 8. 6d.; tickets to admit three, one guinea; single tickets, 7s., to be had of 

ilem Coenen, 105, Great Portland Street, and of Ewer & Co., Regent St. 

















R. BENEDICT’S ANNUAL CONCERT, June 21, 
under the immediate patronage of 
H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES and 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. 
At The ST. JAMES’S HALL. 

Principal Artistes :—Mesdames Titiens, Carlotti Patti, Pauline Lucca, Fioretti. 
Louisa Pyne, Lancia, Enequist, Weiss, and Parepa, Trebelli, Sainton-Dolby, Dras- 
dil, Joachim, E. Ward, and Arabella Goddard. Messrs. Gardoni, Brignoli, Gunz, 
Reichardt, Agnesi, Ambonetti, Perren, Cummings, and Sims Reeves. Messrs. Sant- 
ley, Weiss, G. Garcia, and Ferranti, Renwick, Delle Sedie, Bossi, Marches!, Schmid, 
and Pischek. Messrs. L. Sloper, Osborne, Piatti, Engel, Cowen, and Joachim. MM. 
Arditi, Benedict, and A. Mellon.—2, Manchester-square, W. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Mapame Scuumany.—An 

J EXTRA CONCERT will be given on Thursday, June 1, at 3 o'clock, at which 

Madame Schumann will play R. Schumann's Pianoforte Concerto (with orchestra) 

and Solo Pieces. The programme will also include the Italian Symphony—Mendels- 

sohn ; Overture to Genoveva, Songs, &c. Vocalist, Madame Joachim. Conductor 
—Mr. Maxns, Admission, half-a-crown; reserved seats, half-a-crown. 


REAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.—CRYSTAL 

T PALACE.—REHEARSAL, Friday, June 23rd. MESSIAH, Monday, June 
26th; SELECTION, Wednesday, June 28th; ISRAEL IN EGYPT, Friday, June 30. 

Plans and programmes and Tickets on sale at the Palace, or at 2, Exeter-hall. 

Stalls 3 and 24 Guineas the set. Reserved Stalls and admissions Rehearsal day, 
Five Shillings each. The second issue of rehearsal admission tickets will be at seven 
shillings and sixpence. Those now out at five shillings should be secured at once. 

Notse.—The issue of half-guinea reserved seats, including admission for each ef 
the 3 days of the Festival, will commence at 10°0 a.m. on Monday next. 


’ 

T. JAMES’S HALL, Reeent Srreer & Piccapitty. 
kK Miss PALMER has the honor to announce that her Evening Concert will take 
place on Tuesday, June 6th, 1865. To commence at Eight o’clock. Artistes—Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Miss Banks, Miss Palmer, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Pianoforte—Mr. Charles Hallé. Violin—Herr Stravs. Conductors—Messrs. Wal- 
ter Macfarren, Randegger, Blumenthal, and Wilhelm Ganz. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Bal- 
cony, 3s. ; Area, 2s.; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets may be had of Apnpison & 
Co., 210, Regent Street; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street; Caappett & Co., 50, 
New Bond Street ; Mircuet.’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; Kerra, Prowse, 
& Co.,48, Cheapside ; Miss Parmer, Sherwood Cottage, 25, Park Village East, N. W.; 
and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 


USICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—St. James’s- 


hall, Wednesday Evening, June 7.—Conductor—Mr. ALFRED MELLON.— 
Beethoven's Symphony in A; Spohr’s Ninth Concerto for Violin; Overtures by 
Mendelssohn (“ Athalie”), Sterndale Bennett, and Cherubini (‘* Anacreon"). 
Vocalists, Madame Parepa and Mr. Santley; solo violinist, Herr Ludwig Straus. 
Numbered Stalls, 10s. 6d. each: gallery tickets, 3s. 6d. Cramer and Co., and 
Austin’s, St. James’s-hall. Cuar_es SaLamax, Hon. Sec., 36, Baker-street. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Professor 
STERNDALE BENNETT.—FIFTH CONCERT, May 29. Programme:— 
Spohr’s Symphony in D minor, and Mendelssohn's Overture in C (both composed 
eipressly for the Society); Beethoven's Symphony in F(No. 8) ; Mozart's “ Zauber- 
fliite ” overture ; and Schumann's pianoforte concerto in A minor. Pianiste, Mme. 
CAMPBELL CLARKE, Sec. 

















Schumann. Vocalist, Mile. Ilma de Murska. 
No. 24, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


h R. HOWARD GLOVER’S GRAND MORNING 


CONCERT, at St. James’s-hall, Thursday, June 8th. Mlle. Carlotta Patti 





(by kind permission of F. Gye, Esq. ‘ Mile. Grossi, Mme. Sinico, Miss Laura 


arris, Signor Gardoni, Mr. Santley, M. Joulain, and Mile. [ima di Murska (by kind 
permission of J. H. Mapleson, Esq.), Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Emile 
Soldene, Miss Grace Lindo, and Miss Louisa Pyne; Mr. and Mme. Weiss, and Signor 
Delle Sedie. Pianoforte—Mme. Clara Schumann, Mme. Alice Mangold, and Mile. 
Mariot de B isin. Conductors—Mr. Benedict, Mr. Emile Berger, and Mr. 
Howard Glover. Stalls, 7s.; reserved seats, 5s.; balcony, 3s.; gallery, 2s.; area, 
1s. Tickets to be had of Mr. Howarp Giover, at Messrs. Duncan Davison’s, 244, 
Regent-street, where a plan of the hall may be seen. 


\ ADLLE. MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN will be 

assisted at her PIANOFORTE PERFORMANCE by Miss Emily Soldene, 
Mile. Novati, and Mile. Pressler (from the principal concerts of Berlin and Leipsic), 
Signor Ambonetti, and Signor Ferrant (from the Imperial Italian Opera, Paris). 
Conductor—Mr. Benedict. Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, Saturday afternoon, June 
3rd. Tickets—sofa stalls, 7s. (to admit three, 15s.); reserved seats, 5s. (to admit 
three, 10s. 6d.), to be had at the rooms; of musicsellers; and of Mile, Mariot de 
Beauvoisin, No. 40, Carlton-hill, St John’s- Wood. 
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\ R. JOUN FRANCIS BARNETT'S GRAND 
| EVENING CONCERT, Hanover Square Rooms, Friday. June 9th. Voca- 
lists—Madame PAREPA, Madame WEISS, Madame LAURA BAXTER, Mr. W. 
H. WRISS, Mr. RENWICK, and the WEST LONDON MADRIGAL SOCIETY 
«180 Voices. Instrumentalists—Violin, Herr STRAUSS ; Viola, Herr GOFFRIE; 
Violoncello, Herr LIDEL; and Pianoforte, Mr. J. F, BARNETT. | Conductor— 
Herr GANZ. Among other works will be performed Mr. BARNETT'S new Sonata 
for Pianoforte and Violin, MOZART’S Pianoforte Quartet, in E flat, and MEN- 
DELSSOHN S Sonata, for Pianoforte and Violoncello, in D. Mr. J. ¥. BARNETT 
will also play his new Piece, “A PASTORAL SCENE,” “ VALSE DES SAI- 
SONS,” No 3 (L'ANTOMNE), and, by particular desire, “* THE RETURN OF 
SPRING.” Tickets—Reserved stalls, 10s. 6d.; Unreserved seats, 5s. To be had at 
the above Rooms, Austin's Ticket-office, and the principal Musicsellers. 


; TUESDAY NEXT. a 
i R. HAROLD THOMAS'S MATINEE at the Hgn- 


over-square Rooms, 3 o'clock. Artistes—Parepa, Edith Wynne, Cummings, 
Weiss, Sainton, Piatti, Benedict, Sullivan, Lindsay Sloper, and Harold Thomas. 
49, Maddox-street, Bond-street, W. 


ERR LEHMEYER begs to announce that his second 

Matinée Musicale will take place at Messrs. CoLLarp's, 16, Grosvenor-street, 

on June 16th, at 3 o'clock, on which occasion he will be assisted by the most eminent 

artists of the season. All applications for engagement or lessons to be addressed to 
Herr LeuMeyrsr, 2, Percy-street, Bedford-square, W.C. 


eo OR ROMANO'S Concert will take place at Messrs. 
k Collard’s Rooms, on Thursday Morning, June 1, when he will be assisted by 
the following artistes :—Madlle, L. Van Noorden, Madlle. Augéle, Mr. Herbert Bond, 
and Signor Francesco Amodio. Harp—Mr. John Thomas. Commence at 3 o'clock. 
Tickets may be obtained at the principal music-sellers. 


Mo S. PAQUE begs to announce that his Matinée 

Musicale will take place on Thursday, June 8, by kind permission, at Messrs. 
Collard's, 16, Grosvenor-street. Application for tickets to be made to M. Paque, at 
his residence, 120, Great Portland-street, 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN’S MORNINGS at the 
PIANOFORTE every Wednesday, atthree, in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
Programme for Wednesday, May 31. Vocalist—Miss RoBERTINE HenpERson. 
PART I. 

Finale, from the “ Plus Ultra” Sonata—Dussek ; Song, ‘‘ Die Forelle"—Schubert ; 
Andante and Presto, from Sonata in G—Mozart; Toccata, in A (1709)—Scarlatti; 
Barcarolle, ‘Ou voulez vous aller"—Gounod; Fantasia on Scotch Airs, “‘ Bonnie 
Scotland "—Brissac. 

PART II. 


Graveand Allegro molto, from the “ Sonate Pathetique "—Beethoven; Song, “ I've 
watched him" (Helvellyn)—G. A. Macfarren; Nocturne, ‘“‘ Long ago”; Caprice 
Etude, “The babbling brook"—Brissac; Scotch Ballad, ‘Comin thro’ the rye;” 
Fantasia, ‘* Le Carnaval de Venise "—Schulhoff. 


R. W. H. HOLMES and MR G. W. HAMMOND 

have the honor to announce their Morning Concert (by kind permission) at 

the residence of Mrs. Hoare, 74, St. James’s-square, Monday, May 29th, at Three 

o'clock, Tickets, one guinea, to be had only of Mr. W. H. HoLmes, 36, Beaumont- 
street, and Mr. G@. W. Hammonp, 33, Beaumont-street, Marylebone. 


PTOMMAS’ RECITALS AT THE CONSERVA- 

TOIRE DE LA HARPE (76, Harley-street, Cavendish-square) on the Even. 

ing of Tuesday, June 6th. Programmes and prospectuses of the Conservatoire (with 
terms of instruction, etc.) may be obtained on application, and at the Music-sellers, 


ERR MOLIQUE’S MATINEE will take place on 

Tuesday next, May 30th, at 39, Dover-street, by the kind permission of the 

Most Noble the Marquis Townshend. To commence at Three o'clock. Tickets, one 

guinea, to be had of Cuappgit & Co., 50, New Bond-street, and of Herr Mouique, 
30, Harrington-square. 


PS gene GODDARD will play at Mlle. Septarzex’s 
Mattine, June 6, at Messrs, CouLarp's Rooms, 16, Grosvenor Street (by kind 
permission). Tickets at Mlle. SepLaTzek’s Resid , 34, Manchester Street. 


sees WILLIE PAPE, who had the distinguished 


honor of a command from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, has returned to 
Town. Address, 9, Soho Square. 


ADLLES. EMILIE AND CONSTANCE GEORGI. 

All communications respecting engagements for public or private Concerts, 

Oratorios, &c., are — to be addressed to the care of Mr. Jarrett, at Messrs, 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent-street. 









































HE MESSAGE.—Mr. Buivmenrtaat will play his new 

Pianoforte Piece on his Popular Song, ‘“* Taz Messace,” at his Grand Annual 

Matinée Musicale on Friday, June 9, at Dudley House, Park Lane (by kind permis- 
sion of the Right Hon. the Earl Dudley.) 





\ R. W. H. HOLMES has the honour to announce that 
i _ Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON will SING “ Tue Exrin’s Brive,” 
trom his Opera The Elfin of the Lake, at Messrs. W. H. Holmes’s and G. W. Ham- 
mond's Ooncert on Monday nexf (by .kind permission) at Mrs. Hoare'’s, 7a, St. 
James's Square, at 3 v'clock, 








\ ADEMOISELLE LIEBHART.— All letters 


for Malle. Licbhart to be addressed to her residence, 8, Marlborough Hill, 
St. John’s Wood, 


R. EMILE BERGER will play his popular Solo, 


“ Wavertey,” fantasia on Scotch airs, at Miss Sep1.atzex's Concert at 
Messrs. Collard's Rooms, June 6th. 


IGNOR MARCHESL has arrived in Town for the Sea- 


son., Communications at Caamer & Co.'s (Limited). 


R. FRANK ELMORE will sing “Tuxov arr s0 
NEAR AND YET 80 FAR” at Mr. FREDERICK CHATTERTON’s concert, at Mr. J. 8. 
Stone's Matinée, at Messrs. CoLLARD's. 
TO MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c. 


BOWCHER, Practical Engraver and Printer, 3, Little 
e Marlborough Street, Regent Street, London, begs to say that he Engraves 
and Prints works on moderate terms, 


ee MASK; the MONK; the NOVICE. Lawmsorx 


Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street. 




















EW SONG, “The MASK.” Sung by Madame Sary- 
Ton-Dotsy. Words by Mrs. Barrett BRowninG ; music by Beta. Price 3s, 
Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street. 


EW SONGS, “The MONK,” “The NOVICE.” 
Words by W H. Bettamy; music by Joan Barnett. Price 3s. each. Lau. 
BoRN Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-street. 


PROFESSOR HULLAH’S LECTURES ON MUSIC. 
On Thursday next, in 1 vol., post 8vo. 


HE TRANSITION PERIOD OF MUSICAL HIS. 
TORY ; a Second Course of Lectures on the History of Music from the begin. 
ning of the seventeenth to the middle of the eighteenth century, delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Joun HvuLLan, Professor of Vocal Music in 
King's Coll., and in Queen's Coll., London. 
London: Lonewan, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 











Just Published for the Harp, by the author. 


HE MODERN HARPIST (New Work for advanced 
Players). 
THE HARP TEACHER (an instruction book for beginners.) 
THE TASK (elaborate studies in the modern style). 
HISTORY OF THE HARP (with drawings of ancient cee 
CONCERT REPERTOIRE (Classical and miscellaneous selections). 
MORCEAUX POUR LES AMATEURS (simple pieces for students), 
EASY DUETS FORK HARP AND PIANO, etc. 
To be obtained at the CONSERVATOIRE DE LA HARPE, 76, Harley Street, 
Cavendish Square, 


JULES BRISSAC’S SPARKLING CAPRICE, 


THE BABBLING BROOK. 
ERFORMED with the greatest success in London and 


the Provinces, and Published by Scnorr & Co., 159, Regent Street. 
**Laugh of the mountain! lyre of bird and tree, 
Pomp of the meadow! mirror of the morn. 
The soul of April, unto whom are born 
The rose and jessamine, leaps wild in thee ! 
Although where'er thy devious current strays, 
The lap of earth with gold and si!ver teems, 
To me thy clear proceeding brighter seems 
Than golden sands, that charm each shepherd's gaze. 
How without guile thy bosom, all transparent 
As the pure crystal let’s the curious eye 
Thy secrets scan, thy smooth, round pebbles count ! 
How, without malice murmuring, glides thy eurrent! 
O sweet simplicity of days gone by ! 
Thou shun’st the haunts of man, to dwell in limpid fount!" 


THE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover-square 
Proprietor—Robert Cocks.—A few dates in June and July may be secured on 
applying at the Rooms, 


7 QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover-square. 
—Miss Banks will sing Franz Abt’s celebrated song, “ The Cuckoo,” at Mdlle. 
Valentine's Concert, Friday morning, June 9. Programmes at Robert Cocks & Co.'s. 


i’ TWO FAVORITE COMIC SONGS :—No. 1. 

Tick, Tick, Tick, sung last evening by Mr. Vance with the greatest applause 
(May 20th). No.2. The Postman of Mayfair, sung with great success by Mr. Ran- 
dall. Both finely illustrated, each 28. 6d., free by post for 16 stamps each. 


! YE TEARS! I am thankful that ye flow. O! Ye 
Tears! Happy Tears. Ballad. Words by Dr. Mackay; music by Franz 
Ant; will be sung by Madame LemMens-SHERRINGTON, at Madame Pozzi's Grand 
Morning Concert, on the 29th instant; also on the same day at the Messrs. HoLmgs 
and Hammono’s Concert. Solo, 2s. 6d.; vocal duet, 28. 6d. Post free for 16 stamps 
each. For the pianoforte, by Geo. F. West, 3s.; free by post for 19 stamps. 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 
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LIFE OF JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 
(Continued from page 237.) 

From the easy unconstrained motion of the fingers, from the excel- 
lent touch, from the clearness and precision in connecting the successive 
tones, from the advantages of the new mode of fingering, from the 
equal practice of all the fingers of both hands, and, lastly, from the 
great variety of his figures of melody, which were employed in every 
piece in a new and uncommon manner, Sebastian Bach at length 
acquired such a high degree of facility, and, we may almost say, un- 
limited power over his instrument in all the modes, that there were 
hardly any more difficulties for him. As well in his unpremeditated 
fan asin executing his,other compositions—in which it is well 
known that all the fingers of both hands are constantly employed, and 
have to make motions, which are as strange and uncommon as the 
melodies themselves—he is said to have possessed such certainty that 
he never missed a note. He had, besides, such an admirable facility 
in reading and executing the compositions of others (which, indeed, 
were all easier than his own), that he once said to an acquaintance 
while he lived at Weimar, that he really believed he could play every 
thing without hesitating at the first sight. He was, however, mis- 
taken, and the friend, to whom he had thus expressed his opinion, con- 
vinced him of it before a week was passed. He invited him one morn- 
ing to breakfast, and laid upon the desk of his instrument, among 
other pieces, one, which at the first glance appeared to be very trifling. 
Bach came, and, according to his custom, went immediately to the 
instrument, partly to play, partly to look over the music that lay on 
the desk. While he was turning over and playing them, his friend 
went into the next room to prepare breakfast. Ina few minutes Bach 
got to the piece which was destined to make him change his opinion, 
and began to play it. But he had not proceeded far when he came to 
a passage at which he stopped. He looked at it, began anew, and again 
stopped at the same passage. ‘ No,” he called out to his friend, who 
was laughing to himself in the next room, at the same time going away 
from the instrument, ‘‘one cannot play everything at first sight; it is 
not possible.” 

He had an equal facility in overlooking scores, and executing the 
substance of them at first sight on the harpsichord. He even saw so 
easily through parts laid side by side, that he could immediately play 
them. This he often did when a friend had received a new trio or 
quartet for stringed instruments and wished to hear how it sounded. 
He was also able, if a single bass part, often ill figured, was laid before 
him, immediately to play from it a trio or a quartet; nay, he even 
went so far, when he was in a cheerful humour and in the full con- 
sciousness of his powers, as to perform extempore to three single parts, 
a fourth part, and thus to make a quartet of a trio. For these pur- 
poses he used two clavichords and the pedal, or a harpsichord with two 
sets of keys, provided with a pedal. 

He liked begt to play upon the clavichord; the harpsichord, though 
certainly susceptible of a very great variety of expression, had not soul 
enough for him, and the piano was in his life time too much in its 
infancy, and still much too coarse to satisfy him. He therefore con- 
sidered the clavichord as the best instrument for study, and, in general, 
for private musical entertainment. He found it the most convenient 
for the expression of his most refined thoughts, and did not believe it 
possible to produce from any harpsichord, or pianoforte, such a variety 
in the gradations of tone as on this instrument, which is, indeed, poor 
in tone, but on a small scale extremely flexible. 

Nobody could adjust the quill-plectrums of his harpsichord to his 
satisfaction ; he always did it himself. He also tuned both his harpsi- 
chord and his clavichord himself, and was so practised in the operation 
that it never cost him above a quarter of an hour. But then when he 
a from his fancy, all the twenty-four modes were in his power ; 

¢ did with them what he pleased. He combined the most remote as 
easily and as naturally together, as the nearest; the hearer believed he 
had only modulated within the compass of a single mode. He knew 
nothing of harshness in modulation ; his transitions in the chromatic 
scale were 4s soft and flowing as if he had wholly confined himself to 
the diatonic scale. His Chromatic Fantasia, which is now published, 
may prove what I here state. All his extempore voluntaries are said 
to have been of the same description, but frequently much more free, 
brilliant and expressive." 

In the execution of his own pieces, he generally took the time very 
brisk, but contrived, besides this briskness, to introduce so much 
variety in his performance that under his hand every piece was as it 
were like a discourse. When he wished to express strong emotions he 
did not do it as many do, by striking the keys with great force, but by 
ae and harmonical figures, that is, by the internal resources of 

eart. In this he certainly felt very justly. How can it be the ex- 
se ge of violent passion when a person so beats on his instrument, 

hat, with all the hammering and rattling, you cannot hear any note 
distinctly, much less distinguish one from another ? 





Cuaprer IV. 


W hat we have said above of J. S. Bach’s admirable performance on 
the clavichord, may be applied, in general, to his playing on the organ. 
The clavichord and the organ are nearly related; but the style and 
mode of managing both instruments are as different as their respective 
destination. What sounds well, or expresses something on the clavi- 
chord, expresses nothing on the organ, and vice versa, ‘Lhe best player 
on the clavichord—if he is not duly acquainted with the difference in 
the destination and object of the two instruments, aud does not know 
constantly how to keep it in view—will always be a bad performer on 
the organ, as indeed is usually the case. Hitherto I have met with 
only two exceptions, The one is John Sebastian himself, and the 
second his eldest son, William Friedemann. Both were elegant per- 
formers on the clavichord ; but when they came to the organ, no trace 
of the hapsichord player was to be perceived. Melody, harmony, 
motion, &c., all was different, that is, all was adapted to the nature of 
the instrument and its destination. When I heard William Friede 
mann on the harpsichord, all was delicate, elegant, and agreeable. 
When I heard him on the organ, I was seized with reverential awe. 
There, all was pretty ; here, all was grand and solemn. The samo 
was the case with John Sebastian, but both in a much higher degree 
of perfection. William Friedemann was here, too, but a child to his 
father, and most frankly concurred in this opinion. Even the organ 
compositions of this extraordinary man are full of the expression ot 
devotion, solemnity, and dignity ; but his unpremeditated voluntaries 
on the organ, where nothing was lost in writing down, are said to have 
been still more devout, solemn, dignified cal sublime. What is it 
that is most essential in this art? I will say what I know; inuch, 
however, cannot be said, but must be felt. 

When we compare Bach’s compositions for the harpsichord with 
those for the organ, we perceive that the melody and harmony in both 
are of an entirely different kind. Hence we may infer that, to play 
properly on the organ, the chief point is the nature of the ideas which 
the organist employs. This is determined by the nature of the instru- 
ment, by the place in which it stands, and lastly, by the object pro- 
posed. The full tone of the organ is in its nature not adapted to rapid 
passages : it requires time to die away in the large and free space of a 
church. If it is not allowed this time, the tones become confounded 
and the performance indistinct and unintelligible. The passages suited 
to the organ and to the place must therefore be solemnly slow; an 
exception to this rule may be made, at the most in the use of single 
registers, as in a trio, &c. The destination of the organ, to support 
church singing and to prepare and maintain devout feelings by pre- 
ludes and voluntaries, requires further, that the composition and con- 
nection of the tones be effected in a different manner from what is 
practiced out of the church. ‘The common, the trite, can never 
become solemn, can never excite a sublime feeling; it must, therefore, 
in every respect be banished from the organ. And who was ever more 
strict in this point than Bach? Even in his secular compositions he 
disdained everything common: but in his compositions for the organ 
he kept himself far more distant from it, so that here he does not 
appear like a man, but as a true disembodied spirit, who soars above 
everything mortal. 

The means which he employed to attain such a sacred style lay in 
his management of the old church modes—as they are called—in his 
divided harmony, in the use of the obbligato pedal, and in his manner 
ot using the stops. That the church modes, on account of their dif 
ference from our twelve major and twelve minor modes, are peculiarly 
adapted to strange, uncommon modulations, such as are fit for the 
church, may be seen by any one, who will examine the simple four- 
part Psalm tunes (Choral Gesange) of John Sebastian. But what an 
effect divided harmony produces upon the organ will not be easily 
imagined by those who have never heard an organ played upon in 
this manner. By this means, a chorus, as it were, of four or five vocal 
parts, in their whole natural compass, is transferred to the organ. 
In this manner Bach always played the organ; and employed, besides, 
the obbligato pedal, of the true use of which few organists have any 
knowledge. He produced with the pedal not only the lower notes, or 
those for which common organists use the little finger of the left 
hand, but he played a real bass melody with his feet, which was often 
of such a nature that many a performer would hardly have been able 
to produce it with his five fingers. 

T’o all this was added the peculiar manner in which he combined the 
different stops of the organ with each other, or his mode of using them. 
It was so uncommon that many organ builders and organists were 
frightened when they saw him use them. ‘They believed that such a 
combination of stops could never sound well, but were much surprised 
when they afterwards perceived that the organ sounded the best ro, 
and had now something peculiar and uncommon, which never could be 
produced by their mode. 


L( To be continued.) 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
(Times, May 22.) 

Donizetti’s pretty pastoral, L’ Elisir d’ Amore, the most perfect comic 
opera in the school ot Rossini, not composed by Rossini himself, was 
played on Saturday night. ‘The “cast” was in every respect efficient. 
Not only were Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Signor Mario, and Signor Ronconi 
again found happily associated with parts eminently suited to the 
genius of each, but in M. Gassier, whose first appearance it was at Mr. 
Gye's theatre, a Belcore was added worthy to complete an unrivalled 
qnartet. Since T'amburini’s impersonation of the bustling, self-satisfied 
recruiting sergeant, we remember none so good as that of M. Gassier, 
none so marked by well sustained vigour and braggadocio, none 40 easy, 
insolent, and last not least, so thoroughly effective in a musical sense. 
There is a hearty bluffness about this gentleman’s Belcore which his 
immediate predecessor, M. Faure, excellent comedian as he undoubt- 
edly is, could not by any device assume. The Adina of Mdlie. 
Adelina Patti, surprisingly good in 1863, and still better in 1864, is now 
little short of perfection. Indeed, we should be at a loss to find a point 
to criticize in any part ot it, so admirably is the conception, as subtle and 
fascinating as it is life-like, carried out to the end. So consummate a 

icture of a rustic beauty—sound at heart, though given to coquetry 
in spite of her superior nature, yearning to console the man she adores, 
but constrained by some irresistible force to torment and humiliate 
him, full of right impulses, yet throwing them off disdainfully one 
after another as they come to her—has rarely been witnessed on the 
stage. But Malle. Patti’s highly finished delineation has been twice 
minutely analyzed in these columns. We need not therefore again 
review it in detail. At the same time it is hard to signalize the most 
striking features of a performance where nothing is overlooked or un- 
eared for. When, therefore, we recall the duet in which Adina so 
ruthlessly plagues the unhappy Nemorino, tendering him counsel she 
is intimately convinced he would sooner die than follow, and upon his 
vowing that to love any other than herself is impossible, asking him, 
with artfully assumed indifference, the reason why (“ ‘T'u non puoi ?— 
perche?”), as if she did not know it better than any one else; when 
we point to the still more cruel trial to which she puts the love-lorn 
swain, in whose presence she absolutely promises to wed the dashing 
sergeant on that very day ; and last and best, perhaps, to the inimitable 
duet with Dulcamara, whose proffered elixir, in her hour of repent- 
ance, she declines, with the asseveration that she is in possession of a 
still more potent nostrum of her own,— 
‘La ricetta @ il mio visino, 
In quest’occhi 8 l’elisir "— 

we are simply detaching from a string of pearls the three which are 
most conspicuous, but which, though larger than the others, are in no 
respect of finer quality. A striking trait in Mdlle. Patti’s Adina is the 
keen sense of poetic truth which enables her to let the spectators see all 
through that, even when her treatment of Nemorino is seemingly 
most heartless, she still wears his image in her heart. How Madlle. 
Patti sings the bright and sparkling music with which Donizetti has 
idealized his pet heroine every frequenter of the opera knows weli 
enough. It is mere child’s play to her; and from the legend of Sir 

Tristram and the beautiful Isoude,— 


“ Della crudel Isotta 
Il bel Tristano ardea" 


—s0 differently treated by Herr Richard Wagner in his impossible* 
opera, Tristan und Isolde—to the gush of sentiment, “ Prendi, per me 
sei libero,” when Adina tenders Nemorino the paper which, purchased 
by herself from Belcore, restores him to freedom and to love, all was, 
as of old—animated, expressive, and brilliant, by turns, according to 
the requirements of the situation, and in a vocal sense invariably b2- 
yond reproach. 

How happy was our Adina in being associated with such a Nemorino 
as Signor Mario may be readily understood. Why Signor Mario 
should ever have abandoned a character in which he is, and since he 
became an actor no less than a singer has always been, peerless, it is 
difficult to guess, His Nemorino would make L’£lisir d’Amore 
worth seeing and hearing even with an indifferently tolerable Adina. 
Never was lover so desperately, so deplorably, in love. His passion 
seems to weigh him down, and he moves about the stage at times as if 
in a dream, or, at any rate, so wholly taken up with the one absorbing 
idea as to be unconscious of what is passing around him. Even when 
he fancies he hay got his remedy in the boasted elixir, and affects to be 
careless and gay, the forced hilarity of his “ La ra, la ra, la lera,” is 
half deadened by an undercurrent of melancholy, which shows that he 
has really small faith in the panacea, and is still pierced through and 
through by the killing glances of Adina. And then Signor Mario is 





* The King of Bavaria appears to have made the.‘ impossible ” “ possible.” 


not a gentleman in a picturesque costume, at a masquerade, like so 
many Nemorinos—but peasant, as well as lover, to the life. To quit 
the imaginary for the actual world, to forget Nemorino for Mario, how- 
ever, one would think the accomplished Italian singer had himself 
obtained some potion as efficacious as the famous * philtre magique” 
which the Queen of Ireland prepared for ‘‘la belle Isoude.” How else 
account tor his performance on Saturday night? Nothing more per- 
fect has been heard. ‘The voice was as full and strong and fresh as 
the singing was expressive. The audience were in raptures, and no 
wonder. Signor Ronconi’s Dulcamara, a description of which has so 
often been attempted, is nevertheless fairly indescribable. Such an 
unctuous, incomparable rogue was never seep. On one side he repre- 
sents the sublime of the grotesque, on the other the furthest stage of 
werldly cunning. Ridiculing (aside) the credulity of Nemorino, a 
simpleton in Dulcamara’s estimation, whose 

. eguale in verith 

Non si trova, non si da,"— 

owning himself no match for Adina, who is a great deal too knowing 
to attach importance to such medicine as he can prescribe,— 

“ Ahi, Dottore !—2 troppo scaltra, 

Pit di te costei ne sa,"— 

vaunting, from the gilded car, the innumerable virtues of his panacea, 
before the ingenuously unsuspecting rustics, to whom the arrival in 
their village of this— 





‘ Dottore enciclopedico, 

Chiamato Dulcamara "— 

is an event, and who believe in his infallibility, or making mock love 
to Adina, in the delicious barcarole of the ‘‘ Senatore » Gondoliera,” he 
is alike racy, humorous and inimitable, 

But enough has been said about an opera so familiar as L’ Elisir 
D'Amore, a more uniformly admirable performance of which we have 
never attended. ‘The orchestra was faultless and the chorus to match, 
The quick movement of the duet between Adina and Dulcamara, 
and Nemorino’s plaintive soliloquy, ‘ Una furtiva lagrima,” were asked 
for again, so unanimously that to repeat them was a matter of neces- 
sity. This, however, might have been taken for granted. The house 
was crowded to the roof. 

The week is to be a busy one at Covent-garden. To-night Mdlle. 
Patti and the new tenor, Signor Brignoli, appear as Amina and Elvino, 
in the Sonnambula (first time); to-morrow Mdlle. Pauline Lucca is to 
make peace with her English admirers in the welcome guise of 
Margherita ; on Thursday we are promised the immortal Don Giovanni, 
with a new Leporello in Herr Schmid, and a new Ottavio in Herr 
Wachtel; and on Saturday Meyerbeer’s magnificent Huguenots, with 
Mdlle. Lucca and Signor Mario in the principal characters, 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The second performance of Mr. Costa’s new oratorio, Naaman, by 
the members of the Sacred Harmonic Society, was even more success- 
ful than the first. The enthusiastic verdict of the Birmingham public, 
in September last, interesting as that must inevitably have been, taking 
into consideration the close relatiouship between Mr. Costa and the 
Birmingham Triennial music meeting, has been heartily and une- 
quivocally confirmed by the frequenters of Exeter-hall, ‘The second 
performance was, on the whole, even better than the first; and this 
allowing for a very serious drawback in the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Sims Reeves (Naaman), whose splendid singing on Friday week made 
an extraordinary impression. Mr, Cummings, nevertheless, wasa sub- 
stitute, conscious of the responsible situation in which he stood, and, 
what is more, competent to sustain it with credit. Among five 
‘‘encores,” which Mr. Costa had no option but to obey, the first was 
awarded to Mr. Cummings, for his really effective singing in the second 
part of Naaman’s grand air, where the Syrian warrior, after having 
recounted his triunphs in battle, bewails his own unhappy destiny, and 
weeps for those lost companions who were slain by his side. The next 
defiance of the too vainly enjoined “ restrictions” of the committee 
apne all audible marks of satisfaction at these performances was in 

avor of Mr. Santley’s noble and unaffected delivery of the fine air, 
“Lament not thus,” in which Elisha the prophet endeavours to con- 
sole, by the inculcation of a steadfast faith and a promise of her son’s 
restoration, the despair of the bereaved Shunnamite mother. The third 
was for the vision of the resuscitated child—*“I dreamt I was in 
Heaven "—one of the most unpretending, yet graceful, melodious, and 
happily invented pieces in the oratorio—and it is but fair to add, sung 
by Madame Sainton-Dolby with a perfection of expression easier to 
admire than to imitate. The fourth “encore” was gained for the 


prayer of the “little Jewish maid,” Adah—* Maker of every star”— 
contemporary art has 


& more exquisite bit of vocal melody than w 
been pen to produce, The singer, Miss Edmonds, 





Tristan has recently had three state performances 


at Munich.—D. Perers, 





_ of Mrs. 


, Sims Reeves—who, though she has herself abandoned the career of & 
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public singer, makes the best possible atonement by imparting instruc- 
tion to others—has, through this and the preceding performance of 
Naaman, already created for herself a name and a reputation. Young 
as she is, and ungrateful as was her task—that of replacing Mdlle. 
Adelina Patti, who produced such an unprecedented effect both at the 
rehearsal in London and the public performance at Birmingham—Miss 
Edmonds has made such a début as 99 aspirants out of 100 might 
reasonably envy. She posesses an agreeable and telling voice, great 
musical intelligence, an excellent idea of phrasing—that stumbling- 
block to inferior artists—and a thoroughly good ear. We may safely 
predict that a path is already open to her, which she may tread alike 
to her own advantage and the satisfaction of the public, always glad to 
welcome young aud promising talent. ‘Ihe fifth and last “encore” 
was for the always irresistible quartet, “ Honour and glory, Almighty, 
be Thine” (Miss Edmonds, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. Cum- 
mings and Santley)—a piece that would be likely to enjoy lasting 
popularity under any circumstances. 

he execution of the choruses was better even than at the first per- 
formance. ‘I'he orchestra could hardly have improved. At the end 
Mr. Costa was greeted with prolonged and enthusiastic cheers. Last 
night, the third performance of Naaman was to take place, with Malle. 
Adelina Patti to sing the music of Adah, and Mr. Sims Reeves (re- 
stored to health), that of Naaman, 

—j— 


Mluttonians. 


Dr. Silent breaks silence, to state that the subjoined luminous 
— from one of the oldest most absent and most distinguished 
of the Muttonian staff, has just come to hand :— 


G. Roores on L’ArFricatne. 

Dear Sttent,—L’Africaine has now been repeatedly performed in 
Paris. I have heard it five times, and nothing in it has failed except 
that monstrum horrendum, the ship. If Mdme. Meyerbeer could prevail 
upon the management either to withdraw the vessel, or to cut it down, 
or at least to keep it quiet, so that its absurd movement may not take 
away the attention of a large portion of the audience from the music, 
she would by doing so show a becoming respect for her husband’s 
memory, aftd at the same time render an important service to the 
public. At the first representation the execution of the music occupied 
tour hours, while two hours more were taken up by the intervals be- 
tween the acts. An average pause of half-an-hour to every hour of 
music is rather too much, and a grand total of six hours for music and 
entr’actes together is intolerable. Even the Emperor, who can resist 
fatigue as well as most men, was unable to stand this. At Solferino he 
remained on the field until the end of the battle. At the first repre- 
sentation of L’Africaine he felt himself beaten after the fourth act, 
and retired from the theatre at half-past twelve. It had taken thirty- 
five minutes to place the ship on the stage for the third act, and forty 
minutes to take it off again for the fourth. How was.his Majesty to 
know that the shipbuilders would not have some further work to do 
between acts four and five? Moreover, the ship is not like a ship, nor 
has it any perceptible sea to float on; nor, when it is wrecked, would 
it be possible, from direct observation, to tell that any such fate had 
happened to it. The violence of the musical storm prepares us for the 
catastrophe, and the exclamations and shrieks of the crew suggest it, 
but it has been found impossible to place it before the public asa 
visible picture or scene. 

On the rising of the curtain, Inez, beloved by Vasco di Gama and 
by the rich and powerful Don Pedro, sings an air in which she regrets 
the absence of the former of her two lovers. This graceful “ romance,” 
executed with much taste and feeling by Mdlle. Marie Battu, is fol- 
lowed by a terzettino, in which Inez, her father, and the rich and 
powerful Don Pedro, take part. The object of the two gentlemen is 
to make Inez abandon all thought of Vasco di Gama, who is repre- 
sented as a mere adventurer. Inez, however, remains faithful.to her 
lover, and soon afterwards Vasco di Gama himself appears. Don Pedro 
wishes him at the bottom of the sea, where it was generally supposed 
that he had already arrived. He has escaped death, however, and has 
come to the Portuguese court to solicit a ship in which to repeat his 
favorite and very hazardous project of doubling the Cape. The Council 
of State is summoned, when the ecclesiastical members declare Vasco 
di Gama’s ‘roject to savour of heresy. The Cape cannot, they declare, 
be passed ; and it would, moreover, be useless to pass it, inasmuch as 
the church does not recognise the existence of any power beyond it. 
Vaseo protests, insults the council, and is condemned for his imper- 
_ tinence to perpetual imprisonment. The scene between Vasco and the 

council is made the groundwork of a magnificent finale, which in many 
respects recalls the blessing of the daggers in the Huguenots. In- 
stead of blessings, the bishop and other members of the superior clergy 
in L'Africaine pronounce nothing but curses. But the one opera in 





they bless crime; in the other they curse virtue. The two scenes, 
then, are not, after all, so different as would at first appear. 

In the second act we find Vasco di Gama sleeping in his prison, 
attended by his two slaves, Selika and Nelusco. Selika sings “ Le 
Chant du Sommeil,” a beautiful melody of oriental character, which 
Mdme. Saxe, the representative of the * Africaine,” renders charmingly. 
After a characteristic song for the savage Nelusko (Faure), in which 
his love for Selika and his hatred of Vasco are forcibly expressed, the 
great navigator is awakened by Selika to receive a lesson in geography. 
Oddly enough, a map of the African coast hangs on the wall of the 
prison, and Vasco, looking at it, asks, in a despondent tone, whether it 
will ever be possible to pass the Cape in safety. Selika, who isa native 
of Madagascar, points out the proper route, on which her enthusiastic 
pupil takes her in his arms and embraces her. At this moment Inez 
enters the prison and informs Vasco that he is free. She has, in fact, 
purchased his freedom by giving her hand to Don Pedro—who has not 
only deprived Vasco of his bride, but has also (as it afterwards appears) 
robbed him of his project for doubling the Cape. The indignant Vasco 
reproaches Inez for her infidelity; Don Pedro triumphs over the mis- 
fortunes of Vasco; while Selika laments the ingratitude of her former 
master—who, to prove that he does not care for her, has actually given 
her away to Inez. This scene forms the finale to Act ii. 

In the third act we see the much-vaunted ship, which fills the whole 
stage. We at once know it to be a ship from the rigging; otherwise, 
this representation of the interior of a man-of-war is very like the 
interior of a large wooden house. There are sailors singing on the 
deck, sailors singing on the lower deck, and sailors singing in the 
cabin. The manner in which the sailors’ and the women’s songs are 
combined reminds the hearer of the finale to the second act of the 
Etoile du Nord, in which the march of the Russian infantry, the march 
of the Cossacks, a soldiers’ chorus, &c, are executed simultaneously. 
After the choral music comes a ballad for Nelusko, very grotesque in 
character and somewhat in the style of Marcel’s well-known song in 
the Huguenots. Nelusko’s ballad tells the story of Adamastor, the 
Spirit of the Tempest, and contains sarcastic cautions to the European 
sailors. In fact, a storm soon afterwards breaks out, though not until 
Vasco, who has followed the man-of-war in a little vessel of his own, 
has come on board and warned the Captain that Nelusko, the volunteer 
pilot, is steering the vessel towards a bed of rocks, Don Pedro, who 
is in command, will not listen to the suggestions of his hated rival, 
and the ship strikes on the coast of Madagascar. Here Nelusko is at 
home, and Selika is Queen of the island. ‘The crew of the Portuguese 
vessel are doomed to death. Vasco alone is safe, thanks to the 
protection of the Queen. The others are stabbed, it they are men ; 
or, if they are women, are taken to die beneath the upas-tree. 

‘The fourth act commences with a chorus and an Indian march—a 
magnificent instrumental piece. Then comes Vasco’s princi ] solo, 
“OQ paradis sorti de l’onde!” sung by Naudin to perfection. Vasco ix 
delighted with the scenery of Madagascar, and seems to have quite 
forgotten Inez. whom he has every reason to believe dead. It is on 
that account, no doubt, that he accepts the advances now made to him 
very confidently by Queen Selika, whom he marries in accordance 
with Madagascar law. The duet between Vasco and Selika, in which 
this arrangement is brought about, is the finest piece in the opera, and 
may well be compared to the celebrated duet between Raoul and 
Valentine in Les . The duet between Selika and Vasco is 
followed by a very brilliant dance and chorus for bayaderes, waiting- 
women, and female attendants of various kinds, who end by carrying 
off Vasco to Selika’s palace ; for, at the last moment, his heart some- 
what fails him. He has heard the voice of Inez, who, after all, is not 
dead; and, though he endeavors to persuade himself that the melody 
of her song, ‘“ Adieu, rive du Tage” (heard before in the first act), is 
being sung by spirits, he is evidently not quite convinced of the truth 
of this monstrous theory. 

In the fifth act there is no longer any doubt as to the existence of 
Inez. She appears to have had an interview with Vasco, in conse- 
quence of which ‘Selika, in a very dramatic duet, threatens her with 
the severest punishment. The unfortunate Queen, however, relents. 
She resolves to unite Inez to Vaseo, whose love she now feels it to be 
impossible to secure, and herself resolves to die. In the final scene 
the centre of the stage is filled by the fatal upas-tree. In the back- 

round the ocean is seen, and on it, and about to set sail, a ship, which 

is to convey Inez and Vasco to Europe. Selika looks silently at the 
sea, and in the meanwhile the ritornello, of which so much has been 
said, and which at each performance produces an almost magical effect, 
is played in unison by the violoncellos, altos, and bassoons. Selika 
now sings the song of the upas-tree, and, lying down beneath its 
branches, soon falls into a dreamy sleep, from which she is awakened 
by the report of the gun fired by Vasco’s departing vessel. Her 
visions have been rudely disturbed, but she closes her eyes again, 
dreams once more of an ideal Vasco, and dies. 2 

The success of L’ Africaine is all that could possibly be desired. ‘The 
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only fault to be found with it is that it is too long—a serious fault 

certainly, but which may be, and probably will be, remedied when the 

Italian version of the work is brought out at the Royal Italian Opera. 

l intend to hear it five times befure I leave Paris; and remain, dear 

Silent, yours as usual, Groxer Roores. 
Paris—Hotel Floll, May 24. 


Dr. Silent a second time breaks silence, to inform the readers 
of Muttoniana that he has received the subjoined luminous epistle 
from Mr. Ap’Mutton (now in Algeria, at Fort Napoléon, Great 
Kabylia, with his Imperial friend, L. N. B.), accompanied by an 
edict for its insertion :— 


A Lerrer From J). Boucicautr. 

Dear Ar’Murroy—Allow me, as one of the dramatic authors who 
petitioned the house on Wednesday fortnight in favour of the second 
reading of Mr. Locke’s bill, to correct an erroneous impression circulated 
by the opponents of the measure. ‘here are upwards of 3,000 literary 
institutes, assembly rooms, town halls, lecture rooms, and mechanics’ 
institutes throughout Great Britain, suitably constructed in every res- 
pect for the drama in a simple form. We claim that there is no good 
reason why they should be denied the privilege of using it. As the 
law stands it may be read by a single individual; butif two individuals 
read it, dialogue is instituted, the reading becomes a performance, and 
requires a licence. This condition of things deprives the dramatist of 
a large and profitable field; it deprives these 3,000 buildings of profit- 
able entertainments; and the public in the smaller towns of intellectual 
enjoyment. We claim that the number of theatres in London is 
inadequate to the requirements of the population; and we complain 
that the action and tradition of the Lord Chamberlain’s office tend to 
discourage the construction of new and better theatres than now 
exist, thus restricting the field of dramatic literature and protecting 
a monopoly, the maintenance of which has not, in our estimation, 
conduced to the elevation of our craft. 

France, where the liberty of the press is not generally in advance 
of this country, has lately given complete free trade to dramatic enter- 
ptise, sweeping away every restriction. We cannot hope for so liberal 
a measure here. We do not ask for that freedom which we enjoyed 
in the time of Shakespeare, but to be freed from some of the severe 
restrictions which were placed upon us in the reign of George II. 
The only objection urged to Mr. Locke’s bill is, that together with 
3,000 literary institutes, &c., it will admit 150 music-halls to enjoy the 
privilege of performing the drama. 

The music-hall matter, however, is subsidiary and incidental to 
Mr. Locke’s bill, and is not the gist of the measure, as it has been 
studiously represented to be by those who have created the usual 
“ hobgoblin ” to frighten timid members from alighting on the question. 
But we may remark that every theatre is now a public house; the 
Lord Chemberlain’s licence carries with it an excise licence, and there 
is an open bar in every pit, another tap in the gallery, and a saloon 
directly attached to the boxes. In many theatres, ale, porter and 
cider are audibly hawked amongst the audience. We, the dramatic 
authors, have little interest in this part of the discussion. We should 
prefer a teetotal drama, if the managers of theatres would not object to 
part with their profits as publicans; but if we can obtain a wider 
market for dramatic literature in its only profitable field, that of repre- 
sentation, we shall accept it, with or without drink the most gratefully. 
Thisisall we ask of the legislature, and we hope, that thus much would 
have been granted to us when the bill came on (Tuesday night week) 
for its second reading.—Yours, dear Ap’Mutton, (when do you return 
from Algeria ?), always hastily, Dion Boucicautt. 

326, Regent St: eet. 


P.S.—It would really be conferring on us all an inestimable favor if you 
could permit this letter to appear in Murrontana. Mr. Leicester Bucking- 
ham said he would write to Mr. Horace Mayhew, who knows Mr. Zamiels 
Owl ; but I thought it better, as I have had for a good many years the honor and 
advantage of your acquaintance to write to you, direct. I don’t think L ever 
met Dr. Silent. .B. 


Dr. Silent a third time breaks silence, to say, that if Mr. 
Boucicault cannot remember having met Dr. Silent, there is a 
reason for it. Dr. Silent remembers having met Mr. Boucicault, 
and there is a reason for it. ‘he next time Mr. Boucicault gives 
out a play by Dr. Silent, under the name of “the author of Colleen 
Bawn and the Streets of London,” he may just as well say ‘ by 
Abraham Silent,” who for a third time has broken silence. 

A Svussorizer For Twetve Coriss. 

Sir,—An old friend would be glad to know how it is that music, the 
most popular of the arts, can boast of but one first-class journal (which 
I need hardly say is your own), while literature, which in its critical 
aspect appeals to the educated only, can claim several, and excellent 
hebdomadal, bi-monthly, and monthly reviews? Again, pugilists and 





turfists support at least six lively sheets (some with pictures), which 
have an aggregate circulation of some two hundred thousand, while 
the only great-journal of music (which again I need hardly say is your 
own) cannot claim (Messrs. W. H. Smith are my authorities) more 
than 100,000 subscribers. The indignities music suffers in its press 
oppress me much, and in my humble way I do my best to overcome 
them. I subscribe for six copies of your paper at my country house, and 
I take a similarnumber in town. I regularly read them over twice (in 
town and country), and have every copy read aloud by my eldest 
son at breakfest, in spite of my wife’s objection to the essays of Mr, 
Shoot. If you could persuade your other subscribers to follow my 
example, your circulation would increase, and the musical press might 
then hold its head on a level with its sporting and literary contem- 
poraries.—Yours obediently, A Supsoriser For Twetve Cortes, 
To the sitting Editor of Muttoniana. 


Dr. Silent a fourth time breaks silence, to say, that if every 
subscriber took 12 copies, and the circulation was even no larger 
than ‘A subscriber for 12 copies” believes (on the authority of 
Messrs. Smth the number of copies of the Musical World 
circulated hebdomadally would be 200,000 over 1000,000. This 
would be inconvenient, even with the 12 stereotypes purchased since 
Mr. Ap’Mutton instituted Muttoniana. To conclude, Dr. Silent 
edites Muttoniana on foot. 


Sin,—I read in the Morning Advertiser, April 15th :—“ Mr. Phasey’s 
solo on the euphonium was loudly applauded, and showed what talent 
and preseverence can effect with somewhat unlikely means.” May I 
request of Dr. Abraham Silent the meaning of “unlikely?” 

Your obedient, Carer O’Corsy. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Henry Leste Principat. 

Dr. Dr. Sitent,—In the account of the second performance of Mr. 
Costa’s new oratorio, which appeared in The Times of Monday, it is 
stated that Miss Edmonds is a pupil of Mrs, Sims Reeves. Although 
this is the truth, it is not the whole truth, and I feel sure you will 
permit me to say in Mutioniana that the young lady in question is a 
pupil of this institution, which has the great advantage of numbering 
Mrs. Reeves as one of its profussors.—1 am, dear Dr. Silent, your 
obedient servant, Hrnry Lesuime Prinoipan. 

National College of Mueic. 


~ * * * * * * 
Tue Srare Concert. 


Dear Dr. Sitent,—Having been commanded by Mr. Ap’Mutton to 
attend the State Concert in his absence, I attended the State Concert 
on Monday night at Buckingham Palace. The programme included 
music, vocal and instrumental, by Weber, Beethoven, Méhul, Felicien 
David, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Hérold, Auber, Gounod, Handel, Verdi, 
and Mozart. ‘The performers ” according to the Morning Post, “ ex- 
ceeding 160 in number ”’ (say 161)—consisted of Her Majesty’s Private 
Band, aided by members of the Philharmonic orchestra, the orchestras 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the Royal Italian Opera, and a chorus 
selected from the Operas and the Sacred Harmonic Society. The 
concert was directed by Mr. Anderson, conductor of Her Majesty's 
Private Band. At the pianoforte was Mr. W. G. Cusins. The fol- 
lowing had the honour of receiving invitations to the concert, but 
some were prevented by unavoidable causes from obeying Her Majesty's 
command :—Mr. Ap’Mutton (one of the unavoidably prevented), &. 
The singers announced were Mdlle. Titiens, L. Pyne, Sig. Gardoni, 
Mr. Santley, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Mr. Sims Reeves, however, was 
(like Mr, Ap’Mutton) unavoidably absent. 8. T. Tanue. 


* * * * * ¥ * * * 
* * * * ¥ * 
Fish and Volume, May 26. 


* * * 
Abraham Silent. 





Mapriv.—The season at the Oriente was brought to a close by 4 
performance, the ouly one this year, of Donizetti’s Poliuto, for the 
benefit of Madame Peneco. The house was, however, far from full, 
though at the benefit of Madame de Lagrange it was crowded to the 
ceiling. Madame de Lagrange sang the fourth act of La Favorita 
with Signor Nicolini; the fourth act of Les Huguenots with the 
German tenor, Herr Stigelli; and tne first two acts of Le Prophet 
with Signor Nicolini, aud the new Berta, Madlle. de Brigni, who made 
so successfnl a début in the capital of all the Spains. At the termina- 
tion of the season, the artists immediately left for various places. 
Madame Penco started for Seville; Madame de Lagrange, for Santan- 
der and Cadiz; Signor Nicolini, for Barcelona; Madame Grossi, for 
London ; and Madlle. de Brigni, MM. Stigelliand Antonneés, for Paris. 
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NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
3 To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 

Sin,—I am only just in possession of the copies of your paper of the 
6th and 18th inst., the one reporting on the performance of the 
Creation at Exeter Hall, on the 1st inst., in which I had the honor to 
appear; the other containing a letter from some jealous-minded 
member or members (that they are unanimous I cannot think possible) 
of Rochester Cathedral choir complaining that your reporter had been 
informed of my being a member of that choir. Your reporter does 
not say as much, and I beg here to say that such a statement never 
emanated from me; indeed, I have yet to leara that any advantage 
would accrue from it. The London public, I imagine, could not have 
been aware that within the last two years several opportunities have 
been accorded them of hearing a real member of Rochester Cathedral 
choir, which, had they known, they might (?) have exhibited less 
signs of impatience, and the London critics have shown greater 
discrimination in discovering some good qualities during his per- 
formances. With regard to my being “simply an amateur,” I can 
say that within the last five months I have sung as principal dwice in 
no less than five towns. Can your aggrieved correspondent(s) say the 
same? I may add that both Strood and Trindsbury are suburbs of 
Rochester and within the city boundary, but I am not at all surprised 
at certain members of Rochester Cathedral choir being ignorant of 
that fact. As 1 do not wish any one to think that I go abroad under 
false pretences, I shall feel obliged by your inserting this in your 
columns. Believe me, Sir, your obedient servant, R. Tayzor. 

Trindsbury Green, May 24th, 1865. 

— 
CARLOTTA PATTI. 

The Gazette des Theatres, writing about Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, 
says -— 

“ We have kept our readers acquainted with her brilliant tour in Germany. 
After it was over, Mlle. Carlotta Patti went to Italy with the intention of 
resting herself for a few weeks, but the Milanese decided otherwise ; they had 
not always the good luck to have a great artist in their city, and they could not 
see her every day for a month, without desiring to hear her, and Carlotta could 
not resist their solicitation to sing at two grand public concerts. The first was 
given in the Scala, on the 10th of April, for the benefit of “ Il Pio indtituto Fil- 
armonico,” and the Italian journals with one accord gave all ‘the henoars ” to 
Carlotta Patti. Her original and delicate talent, and her extraordinary voice 
created a great sensation. She was indeed in her “ right place,” on the magni- 
ficent stage of La Scala, where the remembrance of so many great artists may 
be said to remain, and where she felt herself inspired. Happy in the sym- 
pathies that surrounded her, certain of success, Carlotta literally surpassed her- 
self. As to the effect she produced, we will endeavour, but we fear vainly, to 
give some idea of it. The immense theatre was in a state of excitement, ap- 
plause was constantly breaking out, but almost as soon suppressed, for fear of 
losing a single note of the extraordinary singing, which kept the public in an 
ecstacy of delight. But it is not our intention to enter into details of the 
“ovations ” that marked the soirée. Let us confine ourselves to state a fact 
that, more than any description, will make our readers understand the impres- 
sion produced by Carlotta at this remarkable soirée, The Philharmonic Institute 
is well-known to be composed of a large number of associates and a very 
limited number of honorary members. The recent death of Madame Pasta has 
caused a vacancy among the latter. The Society thought they could not 
bestow it more worthily than on Carlotta Patti. 

The “ Societa del Giardino” also desired to have the illustrious cantatrice 
at a concert to be given by them, and this is a remarkable fact, and parti- 
cularly flattering to Carlotta when we state that since its foundation it has 
given but three concerts :—one in honour of Pasta, a Milanese by birth; the 
second with Malibran; and the third for a representation of Le Desert of 
Felicien David. The fourth has been caused by the presence of*Carlotta Patti 
in Milan. The concert was brilliant in the extreme, and Carlotta has left in 
Milan a souvenir that will ever remain. Delighted with her talent, the 

Societa del Giardino” presented to the celebrated cantatrice, as a testimonial 
of their “ reconnaissance,” a magnificent emerald bracelet, and have placed the 
Portrait Of the charming artiste in one of the same rooms with and opposite 
to that of Pasta. Such a compliment from a celebrated society, paid to her 
under such circumstances, is certainly an honour that must delight even the 
most ambitious artist.” 


* Haxover.—All the members of the orchestra at the Royal Opera- 
ouse have demanded an increase of salary. The second Cupelimeisier, 

Herr Schotz, has sent in his resignation. 

‘ Srurrearpr.—Herr Laroche, from Mayence, has been appointed to 

= Pra Eckert, Capellmeister at the Royal Operahouse. Herr 

Pre e’s official title, without which any German, no matter in what 
te life, finds it difficult to exist, is to be that of ‘ Musical- 





St. Petrerssurcn.—The musical season began on the 7th March. 
Among the more important events were two performances of the 
Messiah by the Philharmonic Society, and the Symphony Concerts, 
under the direction of K. Lindoff, conductor at the Russian Opera- 
house. At these latter concerts the orchestra consisted of 300 members, 
and the choruses of the Italian and Russian operas, as well as the 
soloists, Dreyschock, Wieniawski, and Davidoff, took part in the 
performance. The concerts given by particular artists were inaugur- 
ated on the 11th March by Anton Rubinstein, who played Beethoven's 
Sonata, Op. 111; * Kreisleriana,” by Schumann; * Faust,” a picture 
of character, and his last Pianoforte Concerto in 1) minor. On the 
15th March Dreyschock concertised in the Grand ‘Theatre; on the 
21st, Davidoff; and, on the 3lst, Wieniawski. On the date above- 
mentioned Davidoff played for the first time on the Straduarius 
presented him by Count Wielhorski. 

Vienna.—A musical Dante festival, in the shape of a concert, was 
given on the 14th inst., in the small Redoutensaal, the principal 
artists being Herren Epstein, Hellmesberger, Zamarra, and Cerri.— 
Now that a considerable sum of money has been collected for the 
Schubert Monument, the members of the Mannergesangverein have 
determined on speedily carrying out their plans in honor of the 
lamented composer. For this purpose they have appointed a special 
committee, comprising, among others, the names of Herren A. Heider, 
Rahl, Ferstl, Gasser, Laufberger, and Kranner.—Herr Joseph Rank 
has at length been regularly appointed Secretary to the Management of 
the Imperial Operahouse. He has already provisionally discharged for 
three years the duties of his office. Herr Rank will also deliver a 
series of lectures on Asthetics and History, as well as on the subjects 
connected with them, to the pupils of the Imperial School of Opera. 

Cotoene.—The forty-second Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine 
will take place on the 4th, 5th, and 6th June next, in the large hall 
of the Giirzenich, and under the direction of Herr Ferdinand Hiller. 
Among the artists engaged are Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, from 
London ; Madame Wilhelinine Szarvady-Clauss, from Paris; Madlle. 
Francesca Schreck, from Bonn; Madlle. Pauline Wiesemann, of 
Cologne; Herren Julius Stockhausen, Musical Director from Ham- 
burgh; Max Staagemann, from the Royal Operahouse, Hanover ; 
Gustav Walter, from the Imperial Operahonse, Vienna, and Herr 
Franz Weber, of Cologne. The programme will be as follows :—Sunday, 
June 4th :—L. Overture to the oratorio of St. Paul, by F. Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy ; 2. Jsrael in Egypt, grand oratorio by G. F. Handel.—Monday, 
June 5th :—1. Overture to Coriolanus, by L. von Beethoven ; 2. Finale 
(third part) from Faust, by Richard Schumann; 3. Symphony, No. 
VU, by L. van Beethoven; 4. “Summer” and “ Autumn,” from the 
Seasons, by J. Haydn.—Tuesday, June 6th:—l. Overture to Die 
Zauberflite, by W. A. Mozart; 2. Pianoforte Concerto in G major, 
written by L. van Beethoven, and executed by Madame Szarvady- 
Clauss; 3. Syraphony, “Es muss doch Frithling warden,” by F 
Hiller; 4. Choruses and Vocal Solos; 5. Overture to Oberon, by C. 
M. von Weber. 

Concert 1x Arp oF THE Dear anv Doms Assoctation.—A concert 
was given at the Hanover Square Rooms, on ‘Tuesday evening, for the 
benefit of the above association (building fund), under royal and noble 
patronage ; a most fashionable company assembled, and the list of 
vocalists and instrumentalists was calculated to excite expectations of 
excellence which were amply satisfied. The singers included Mi,s 
Louisa Pyne, Madame L. Vining, Miss Eleanor Wilkinson, Mr. Georg e 
Perren, Mr. Frank Elmore, Mr. Renwick and Mr. Leonard Walker ; 
instrumentalists: pianoforte, Messrs. Charles Hallé and Mr. Henry 
Baumer; violin, Herr Straus; harp, Aptommas, and guitar, Madame 
R. Sidney Pratten; conductors, Messrs. Emile Berger and Herr 
Lehmeyer. The selection showed a preponderance of ballad music. 
Miss L. Pyne delighted her auditory by her singing of an Irish 
melody and Rossini’s “ Bel ragio,” and Miss Eleanor Wilkinson in an 
aria from Dinorah was extremely effective. Mr. George Perren 
selected Vincant Wallace's ‘Sweet form‘’ from Lurline, which is 
essentially a dramatic romance, and will not bear transplanting to the 
concert-room. Mr. Frank Elmore gave Ascher’s “ Alice, where art 
thou” with undeniable success. Mr. L. Walker displayed his usual 
ability in “ Largo al factotum.” Madame Sidney Pratten was encored 
in her guitar solo. It is needless to add that Messrs. Strauss and 
Charles Hallé, in the “ Kreutzer Sonata” and their respective solos, 
were enthusiastically received; whilst Mr. Aptommas on the harp. in 
some fantasias on Irish airs, pleased the audience immensely. ‘Ihe 
concert was a decided success. Messrs. Emile Berger and Herr 
Lehmeyer couducted with their usual ability. 

AntwerP.—At a concert lately given by the German Liederstafel, 
under the direction of Herr Possoz, Herr Ferdinand Hiller’s Lorelei 
achieved a most brilliant triumph. Madlle. Lichtmay sang the part 
of Lorelei, and an amateur that of the young fisherman. The ladics 
and gentlemen of the chorus, as well as the members of the orchestra, 
all contributed their fair share to the success of the work. 
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MONDAY”POPULAR CONCERTS, 
(St. James's Hall.) 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-THIRD CONCERT. 








Monday Evening, May 29. 


(Twenty-z1cuTH Concert oF THE SEVENTH SzAsoy). 





PARTI. 
QUARTET, in A major, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello— 


MM. Joacutm, Wiener, Grown and Patti . . . . Schumann, 
SONG, “ An die Leyer”"—Madame Joacuim (Her first appearance at 
the Monday Popular Concerts). ‘ . P ‘ 5 . Schubert. 
PARTITA, in B flat, for Pianoforte alonce—Mr. CuarLes Harte f. Bach, 
PART II. 


ELEGIE, for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment—Herr Joacutm Ernst. 


7 * Wonne der Wehmuth” - e « Beethoven, 
SONGS, { cqinies hun” \ Madame Joacatm™ od * ‘Schubert. 


TRIO, in B flat, Op. 97, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 
(Repeated by desire) —MM. Haire, Joacuim, and Prattr =. Beethoven, 


Conductor, - - + Mr, BENEDICT. 


SEVENTH MORNING PERFORMANCE 
TO-DAY, SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1865. 
(Oxe Hunprep AnD Erauty-Seconp Concert.) 
To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





PART I. 

GRAND SEPTET, in E flat, Op. 20, for Violin, Viola, Violoncello, 
Clarionet, French Horn, Bassoon, and Double Bass—MM. 
Joacuim, H. Wess, Pratt1, Lazarus, C. Harper, WINTER- 
BOTTOM, and REYNOLDS . ° ° ° ° e . . 

SERENADE, * When the voice of thy lute"—Miss Epirh WYNNE . 

SONATA. in C, Op. 24, for Pianoforte alone—Mr. CuaRLes HALLE . 

PART II. 

SONG, “ O'er the bright flood "—Miss Eira WyYnve . . ° - Schubert. 

TRIO, in F, No, 2, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello—Herr 
Joacnia and Signor Piattl =. lt AS 4 CRs - Spohr. 


Beethoven, 
Gounod, 
Weber. 


ConpucTor - - - Mr. BENEDICT. 


MR. CHARLES HALLE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
(St. James's Hail.) 


BY SPECIAL DESIRE. 


Fourth Recital, Friday Afternoon, June 2nd. 
PART I. 
GRAND SONATA, in A flat, Op. 26 





- Beethoven, 


. . . 


“GAVOTTE AND PASSEPIED,” in B minor ° - 8S. Bach. 

“THE HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH,"inE . . . . Handel, 

CAPRICE, iu E, Op. 33, No.2. . . a ie a + Mendelssohn. 
PART II. 


GRAND SONATA, “LES ADIEUX, L'ABSENCE, ET LE 
RETOUR,” in E flat. Op. 81. + « «+ Beethoven. 


“ VOLKSTANZE,” PHANTASIESTUCKE, Op. 31 . . .« Jiels W. Gade. 
IMPROMPTU, in 4 flat, Op. 142, No.2 . ° . ° ° « Schubert, 
GRAND POLONAISF, in A flat, Op.53. . « «© « «& Chopin, 





Subscribers are, on this occasion, earnestly requested to be seated by 3 o'clock. 
Entrance to all parts of the Hall by Piccadilly door only. 





Sofa Stalls, 10s. 64; Balcony, 7s. ; Unreserved Seats, 3s. 


Tickets at CuarreLt & Co.'s, 50, New Bond-street; Oxtivrer & Ce., Old Bond- 
street; Cramer & Co.'s, Regent-street; and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 





| "HISTOIRE de PALMERIN @OLIVE filz du Roy 
4 FLoRENDos de Macepone et de La BeLLe Griang, fille de Remicius, Empereur 
de Constantinople, by IEAN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT ANGEUIN. A perfect copy 
of this extremely rare Romance to be sold for Six Guineas, (no diminution of price). 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Will shortly appear. 


‘““MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT.” 
NEW WORK, by JOSEPH GODDARD, (Author 


of “‘ The Philosophy of Music.”) Those who may desire to become Subscribers 


A 


to the above work are respectfully requested to forward their names to the Author at 
67, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N W. The following are among the names 
already received :—William Chappell, F.S.A,, Augustine Sargood, Esq., John 
T. Best, Esq., and G. W. Martin, Esq. 

‘publication the price to purchasers will be 6s. 6d. 


Boosey, Esq., J. Ella, Esq., W. 
Price to Subscribers is 5s. ; after 





TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
M& JOSEPH GODDARD has a few original Musica 


Lecrorgs to dispose of.—136, St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 








NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of Tue Musicat Wortp is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLIsHERS AND ComPposers— Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL WORLD. 
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A LETTER FROM RICHARD WAGNER.* 
TRISTAN UND ISOLDE. 


Y EstEEMED FRIEND—Y ou are still the only editor of a politi- 
| cal newspaper of any importance on whose support I can 
reckon, whenever it is necessary for me to be put, in any way, in 
communication with the public. It is for me a real piece of good 
fortune that we should be connected by friendship of long 
standing ; were this not the case, on this occasion as on previous 
ones, I do not know to what means I should be obliged to have 
recourse, in order, as I naturally very much desire, to inform the 
more serious lovers of my art, who are scattered far and wide, that 
they will, in a very short time, really have an opportunity of 
witnes/ng a performance of my Tristan und Isolde. While, 
therefore, I earnestly beg you to do all you can for the ——— 
of this intelligence, I must beg you to allow me to accord myself 
the small satisfaction of directing your attention to the peculiar 
significance which I may fairly attach to the performance, that is 
actually coming off, of my work. Perhaps, in giving a short 
history of the obstacles which have hitherto prevented this per- 
formance, I shall be furnishing you with a contribution, not 
unworthy of notice, to the history of modern art generally. 

In the summer of 1857, I determined to interrupt the execution 
of my work on the Nibelungen, and commence something shorter, 
which should renew my connection with the stage. Tristan und 
Isolde was really commenced in the above year, but the completion 
of it, from all kinds of disturbing influences, was deferred till the 
summer of 1859. With regard to the first performance, of which 
I could only hear in connection with my taking an active part in 
it myself, I entertained, as I was then still excluded from the 
territory of the German Bund, the notion of coming to an under- 
standing with some theatrical manager, and giving a series of 
German operatic representations during some of the summer 
months in Strassburg. The manager of the Grand Ducal Theatre 
at Karlsruhe, Dr. Edward Devrient, whose opinion I asked - 
the subject, represented to me the great difficulties of such a 
scheme, and advised me rather to wait and see whether the noble 
exertions of the Grand-Duke of Baden would be successful in _ 
procuring me a summons, for the period required by the study of my 
work, to Karlsruhe, where every appliance for a good performance 
would willingly be placed at my disposal. Unfortunately, the 
steps taken in Dresden for this object by my most illustrious 
patron had not the desired result. My absence from Karlsruhe 
rendered an understanding with the singers chosen to represent my 
work so difficult, that, in consequence of the great and altogether 
unusual obstacles in the way, from the moment my presence 1D 
Karlsruhe was proved to be an impossibility, all further attempts 
to carry out my design had to be abandoned. Had my presence at 
Karlsruhe been then possible, I should have there found for the 
principal parts in Tristun the very singers who, even after six 
years, and when I am at perfect liberty to choose whom I like, 











* Addressed to the Editor of the Vienna Botschafter. 
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could, as the only ones calculated to carry out my views, have been 
selected by me from the great numbers of artists attached to the 
operahouses of Germany. I allude to those admirable artists, since 
then my most intimate friends, Herr and Madame Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld. 

You shall now hear, with a smile, probably, of astonishment, 
what round-about ways had to be taken for me to attain 
what I had been on the point of attaining and what I had failed 
to attain solely for the reasons I have already given. 

In order to render possible a first performance, in which I 
myself should take an active part, of Tristan und Isolde, I 
migrated, in the Autumn of 1859—to Paris. My scheme was to 
collect a model German operatic company there during the months 
of May and June, 1860 ; the Italian Operahouse, unoccupied every 
year at that period, was to have been engaged for the per- 
formanzes. As I found most of the artists, with whom I was 
acquainted and on friendly terms, inclined to take my offer into 
consideration, the first thing I had to do was to think how to 
ensure the material possibility of the enterprise. It was not 
difficult to find a business-director in the person of one of the 
proprietors of the Italian Operahouse ; it was more difficult to 
procure the financial guarantee of a capitalist. ‘To get a person 
to give it, I had to provide courage for a well-disposed wealthy 
man, a@ friend of one of my Parisian friends; at my own risk, 
I arranged three grand concerts in the Italian Operahouse, when I 
had fragments of my music executed by a grand orchestra, and— 
for it is not possible to do anything of the kind otherwise in Paris 
—at avery heavy expense. The only advantage I wanted to 
derive from the indisputably great and significant impression pro- 
duced by these concerts on the public was to gain the confidence 
of the capitalist on whom,.as I have said, I had fired to support 
my proposed operatic enterprise. Unfortunately, this gentleman, 
somewhat advanced in years, was quite unable to attend the con- 
certs: my friend’s speculations ended in nothing. But, though it 
became, moreover, evident that it was impossible to get together at 
the right moment, on account of the different dates when they 
would be at leisure, the German singers I intended to invite, and 
though the sacrifices and efforts the three concerts had cost me 
deterred me from any further similar attempts, the success of my 
appearance in Paris was, to my astonishment, eventfully proved in 
another quarter. The Emperor of the French gave orders for the 
performance of my Tannhéuser at the Grand Opera.—You know 
pretty accurately in what new and strange complications I was 
involved by this affair, which made a tolerable noise throughout 
Europe: it cost me a deeply anxious year of my life. While I 
really should not have known what to do, had I achieved a great 
success, had that been possible, I felt in the midst of the raging 
storm of a most frightful failure, as though freed from some 
pernicious source of uneasiness that had, till then, stopt me on 
the right road, which, as, on the other hand, Paris had helped me 
to open up Germany once more, conducted me direct to Karlsruhe, 
. bring about there, if possible, the first performance of my 

ristan. 

May 1861 had arrived. Immediately assured of the most 
gracious desire, on the part of the illustrious pair, the Grand-Duke 
and Grand-Duchess, to promote my aim, I had to deplore the 
departure, which had meanwhile taken place, of my two artists, 
the Schnorrs, who had accepted a permanent engagement—in 
Dresden. I was now, in conformity with the kind intentions of 
my noble patron, to select what singers I liked, so that they might 
be summoned to Karlsruhe, to take part in the model performance 
of my work. I was not yet allowed to visit Dresden ; I hastened 
to Vienna, to make myself better acquainted with the resources 
there. You, my dear Uhl, were then present with meat the first, 
and for me fine, representation of my Lohengrin, and will feel 
that what I experienced on that intoxicating May-evening could 
not fail to give suddenly a new direction to my previously stormy 
life. It was at once evident that the task of securing the 
admirable singers of the Imperial Uperahouse for a performance 
of my Tristan in Karlsruhe was an impossibility. On the other 
hand, it was my interest not to raise any objections to the offer 
made by the first authorities of the Imperial ‘Theatre to produce 
Tristan forthwith at Vieuna under my personal superintendence.— 
You know what was my principal cause for hesitating. -It was 
expecting too much of that favorite singer, Ander, whose recent 


‘that no singer could either hit my notes or retain them. 





death filled us all with such heartfelt sorrow, to suppose he could 
go through the exceedingly fatiguing effort of representing the 
principal part in 7ristan. But, as all the other parts could be 
admirably cast, I was able to consent to alter, cut, and adapt the 
character so as to render it possible for this artist also to fulfil the 
task allotted him. The rehearsals were to begin in the autumn of 
1861.—You remember that a prolonged affection of the voice 
rendered Ander during the.whole winter incapable of any 
fatiguing effort whatever, and there was then no one else to be 
got; Tichatscheck and Schnorr were both in Dresden and could 
not leave. The affair had to be postponed for another year.—In 
the summer of 1862, I already despaired of the work’s being again 
taken in hand at Vienna, when, to my astonishment, the manage- 
ment informed me that Herr Ander felt completely recovered, and 
had declared himself ready to resume the study of Tristan und 
Isolde. 

This summer I became acquainted with the admirable, and in 
my opinion, extraordinarily sympathetic performances of that ex- 
cellent artist, Schnorr von Carolsfeld, a really vocal musician and 
actor ; he and his wife, formerly esteemed in Karlsruhe as a true 
and noble artist under the name of Friiulein Garrigues, had already, 
from pure inclination, so far mastered, with the greatest love and 
the most thorough intelligence, the principal parts in my works, 
that, when they paid me a visit on the banks of the Rhine, where 
I was stopping for a short time, we were enabled, in my little room, 
to get up complete musical performances of my opera, with Biilow’s 
inimitable pianoforte accompaniment. ‘This happened in my room, 
at a time when no one offered me the opportunity of doing so much 
on any stage. I was now allowed again to visit Dresden, where 
there were all the means for bringing out my work, but, when, in 
the autumn of the same year, I was stopping there for a few days, 
I could not help feeling at once certain, from the peculiar beha- 
viour of the management of the Theatre, that there was not the 
slightest probability of anything being arranged with me about my 
work. I learned, moreover, what hopes I might build upon the 
managers of the larger German theatres generally, when, not 
long afterwards, on my way through Berlin, I sent to say I wished 
to see the Intendant-General of the Prussian Theatres Royal, and 
he simply refused to let me call upon him. 

Under these circumstances I was compelled once more to turn 
my hopes, much weakened as they were, to Vienna. Since the 
first delays in the production of Tristan, the musical press there 
had applied itself with especial alacrity to the task of proving that 
my work was generally not adapted for performance; and 
This 
theme became the watchword throughout Germany for all who 
furnished information, wrote, or spoke of me. A fair French vo- 
calist—Madame Viardot, it is true,—expressed to me one day her 
astonishment that it was possible such assertions as, for instanc 
that this or that could not be sung, etc., should be advanced abou ¢ 
us; were the musicians in Germany not musical as well, she asked , 
Well, I did not quite know what answer to give, especially for the 
information of a fair artist, who had once, by the way, expressively 
sung a whole act of Jsolde, at first sight, in Paris. But matters 
were not really so bad with my German singers; guided by the 
extraordinarily intelligent industry and zeal of my worthy friend, 
Herr Esser, the Capellmeister, even my Viennese singers at last 
afforded me the great satisfaction of hearing them sing the entire 
opera, free from faults, and in a really touching manner, at the 
piano. How it could afterwards come into their heads again to 
assert they could not learn their parts—for so, I am informed, they 
said—is a riddle which I will not puzzle my brains in solving; per- 
haps they acted as they did to please our celebrated musical critics 
at Vienna and elsewhere, who were exceedingly anxious that my 
work should be considered impracticable, and for whom the prac- 
ticability of the performance must of course be an insult ; perhaps, 
however, the information I received was itself not true; every- 
thing is possible, for, now-a-days, the German press is not con- 
ducted in exactly a Christian spirit. Enough : 1 received at Mos- 
kow, in March, 1863, from the management of the Imperial Opera, 
a communication, telling me I had no need to hurry my 
eturn to Vienna to attend the general rehearsals, fixed for that 
date, of Tristan, as, in consequence of illness, the performance could 
not take place before the theatre was closed forthe vacation. The 
yication passed, and there was no more question of Tristan. 1 
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believe that among the persons in the theatre, there was a general 
opinion that, with the very best will, Ander would not be able to 
“get through” his part, far less perform it frequently. In this 
dubious state of affairs, the “* Opera” could not possibly strike the 
managemement as a gain to the “ repertory.” I thought that 
this, as well as a great deal more, was so correct and so natural, as 
things stood, that I no longer troubled myself about the reports 
brought me at various times. To speak frankly : I had had enough 
of it, and thought no more of the whole business. 

Thus then my 7'ristan und Isolde had become a mere fable. I 
was treated in a friendly manner here and there ; Zaanhduser and 
Lohengrin were praised ; otherwise, however, it seemed to be all 
over with me. 

But fate had ordained otherwise. Had every plan I had pre- 
viously made been successfully carried out, the principle at stake 
in the performance of this work would still not have been quite 
definitely decided :—on the other hand, the opportunity of arriv- 
ing at such a decision, as completely as the circumstances of the 
prescut time render it possible to do so, was yet in store for me. 
When all else forsook me, a noble heart beat the more strongly 
and warmly for the Ideal of my art: it cried to the artist aban- 
doned by the world: ‘* What thou createst I will accept!” And 
this time the will was itself creative, for it was the will of a 
King! ; 

The wondrous beauty of the exciting and promoting power 
which, for the last year, has entered into my life, and obtained 
possession, with smilingly coercive force, of my thoughts and en- 
deavours, I cannot manifiest to my friends except by the fact of 
its active existence. Such a fact [ announce to-day. And what 
the nature of the power here at work is, you must conclude from 
the mode of its manifestation, when I inform you in what fashion 
Tristan will be presented to my friends. 

The performances of Tristan und Isolde, of which three at least 
are fully guaranteed, will be of a completely exceptional and model 
kind. For this purpose, in the first place, the representatives of 
the two extraordinarily difficult leading parts were especially sum- 
moned to Munich in the persons of my dear friends, Ludwig and 
Malvina Schnorr von Carolsfeld; they are accompanied by my 
trusty old comrade on the battle-fields of art, Anton Metter- 
wurzer, true and genuine as can be as Kurwenal. As far as cir- 
cumstances would allow, too, the most judicious measures have 
been most magnaminously taken for the cast of the other parts; 
every person concerned is friendly and devoted to me. In order 
that we might not be annoyed by the disturbing influences exist- 
ing in a theatre open every day, the cosy Royal Residenz-Theater 
was placed at our exclusive disposal : everything has been carefully 
fitted up there for the requirements of an inward, clear, and 
snugly intelligible representation according to my directions. 
Ilere, almost daily, the magnificent Royal Hof-Orchestra, Franz 
Lachner’s model creation, is placed at our service for numerous 
rehearsals, at which, caring for naught but the attainment of the 
highest artistic delicacy and correctness, we have plenty of leisure 
and time to effect this without undue exertion. In order to 
lighten for me the promoting survey of what every one is doing, 
my dear friend, Hans von Biilow, has been given me to conduct 
the orchestra—he and no other, he who once effected the Impos- 
sible, when he compiled a playable pianoforte arrangement of this 
score, though no one can yet understand how he did it. With 
him, who is so well acquainted with the score, which still appears 
enigmatical to so many musicians, that he knows by heart the very 
smallest fragments of it, and has made himself master of my in- 
tentions, down to their most delicate niceties—with this second 
self by my side, I cau take into consideration every separate item 
of the musical and scenic representation in that quietly confi- 
dential, artistic frame of mind rendered possible only by affection- 
ate relations between myself and artists connected by the ties of 
the firmest friendship. ‘The zeal displayed in providing beautiful 
scenery and highly characteristic costumes is such that it seems as 
if the question was no longer oue of a mere theatrical performance 
but of a monumental exhibition. 

‘Transported thus from the desert of our ordinary tradesman- 
like system of conducting theatres to the refreshing oasis of an art 
atelier, we prepare the work for a dramatic performance, which, 
purely as such, must form an epoch for all who may witness it. 

Lhe performances, for the present—as announced—only three, 





perhaps, in number, are to be considered as art-festivals, to which 
I am permitted to invite the friends of my art from far and near ; 
they are thus removed from the category of ordinary theatrical 
performances, and taken out of the usual relations existing between 
the theatre and the public of our age. My gracious patron 
desires that these significant representations shall be offered 
not to ordinary curiosity but wholly and solely to a more serious 
interest in my art; I am, therefore, empowered to issue far and 
wide, wherever the latter has gained men’s hearts, invitations to 
these performances. 

They will take place somewhere in the second half of this pre- 
sent May, and the exact days, as far as they can be settled before 
hand, will at the proper time be announced in the most 
largely circulating papers. We presume that whoever is not de- 
terred from undertaking a journey to Munich expressly for this 
purpose, does not combine with it any superficial object, but 
manifests by it the earnest interest he feels in the successful solu- 
tion of an important and noble artistic problem ; and every one 
who, in this clearly defined spirit, sends in his name to the man- 
agement of the Hof and National Theater, Munich, may rely on 
finding a place kept for hin at the theatre for the performance 
indicated by him. An invitation similiar to, and having the same 
object as, the one I have now given to persons at a distance, I 
give also to the friends of my art here. 

To any raillery to the effect that by such measures we appear to 
have taken into ccnsideration an especially friendly public whom 
it would certainly require no great art to please, we quietly reply 
that on this occasion the question is not one of pleasing or not 
pleasing, that wonderful theatrical game of hazard of modern times, 
but exclusively one of deciding whether artistic problems, such as 
I have proposed in this work, are to be solved, in what way they 
are to be solved, and whether it is worth the trouble to solve them. 
That the last question does not mean that we wish to learn whether 
a great deal of money can be made by these performances (for this 
is the signification of anything pleasing or not pleasing in theatres 
now-a-days), but, simply, whether by admirabie performances, 
with works of this description, it is possible to produce the antici- 
pated right influence generally upon the cultivated human mind, 
is something that must be emphatically stated ; that, consequently, 
the first object in view is the solution of a purely artistic problem, 
and that, therefore, only those should be summoned to that solu- 
tion who, by serious interest in the matter, are really prepared and 
able to co-operate in it.* Should the problem be solved, the ques- 





* Tn this we agree. The assertion, however, that only the “ friends of his 
art ” can feel the serious interest which is certainly necessary, and, moreover, 
are the only persons “able” to do so, is another instance of that arrogance, of 
which nothing but the most inexcusable and exaggerated self-esteem is 
capable, and which—if it were consistently carried out—would render the 
decision of those who thus had a call to attend the performance (we use the 
expression in its material sense) completely useless as far as regards the object 
which Herr Wagner, as he constantly protests, has alone at heart. It is not 
clear from the above letter what Herr Wagner means by ‘“‘his ” art, of which 
he is always speaking ; his sovereign contempt, however, for all previous music 
induces us to believe that, by this expression, he does not mean music or poc- 
try in the general sense to which. the painter, poet, or musician speaks of 
“his” art, but “ ts peculiar art,” that is, Ais system of dramatic poetry and 
music. But it is always a sign, if not of poverty, at any rate of distrust of 
the attractive power possessed by an intellectual creation when there is a 
desire to have it judged by friends alone. To our thinking, every mental fact 
in art and science just as in social and political life, is at once suspicious when 
it would limit the judgment of publicity to friends and partisans, to the elect 
and to adepts. On this head we think with Luther; If the work be of God, 
of that divine spirit in man which we call genius, it will endure; but, if not, 
it will perish. To judge a good thing in which we feel confidence we should 
not be afraid of summoning not only impartial persons, but even enemies . 
—that is, enemies of the thing, of the system, not of the individual,— 
for if a thing has not the power to convert them it is in a bad way; what 
JSriends, favourably prejudiced, will “feel” and say, is something which we 
in this and similar cases, have long known beforehand. With regard to 
to the ‘seriousness ” of the interest felt, and the “ability” to feel it, we 
must ask whether Herr Wagner has proved by his own life that he is coinpe- 
tent to deliver judgment on a purely moral subject, such as the seriousness of 
a man of mind, or by his musically philosophical writings on the scientific- 
ally musical ability of a thorough musician. What he says about the ordinary 
theatrical public, as well as about “pleasing” and “not pleasing” is quite 
out of place, and cannot excuse him in the least. If Herr Wagner expects 
composers and the musically educated public to presuppose in him an honest 
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tion will be widened, and it will then, too, be shown in what way 
we are ready to accord to and prepare for the people, properly so- 
called, a participation in the Highest and the Profoundest even of 
art, though as yet we do not think we ought to take into con- 
sideration the actual theatrical public of the present day. 

If you are now of opinion, my dear Uhl, that I have been treat- 
ing of no unimportant event in art, and that it is worth while to 
do something for the announcement contained in what I have said, 
may I beg you to employ, as you may consider best, your connec- 
tions as a publicist. I am modest enough to know that I am 
issuing my.invitation to only a few; but I also know that those 
few are surprising scattered at great distances. I should like my 
summons to reach those thus scattered ; for what principally sum- 
mons them to an extraordinary meeting is: even though the artistic 
effort should be inferior, at any rate so rare, beautiful, and glorious 
a deed, that it should certainly be noticed far and near. Let our 
watchword be: /Huil to the noble doer of this deed!—With the most 
friendly greetings, I remain yours, ever devotedly, 

Munich, 18th April, 1865. RIcHARD WAGNER. 


—— 
BRIEF BRIEFS ON DIVERS SUBJECTS. 
No. 1. 
To Sumey Brooks, Esa. 

Sir,—Up to a very late period, people have always been under 
the impression that Ariadne,—words by Perrin, music by Cam- 
bert, organist—a work represented in 1659, was the first opera 
written in France, and, also, the cause which led to the establish- 
ment of the Académie Royale de Musique. ‘The latter was 
certainly the case, but recent investigations have led to the 
discovery that, thirteen years previous to the date above mentioned, 
the Abbé Mailly produced at Carpentras, in the month of May, 
1646, a lyrical tragedy, entitled Akebar, Roi du Mogol, of which 
the words and music were from his pen. Akebar, consequently, 
must, for the present, at least, be accepted as the first French 
opera. It was followed by Cambert’s Ariadne, which, in its turn, 
was followed by Pomone, by Perrin and Cambert, produced at 
Paris in 1671 ; Les Amours de Diane et d’ Endymion, five acts, by 
Guichard, music by Sabliéres, Musical Intendant of Monsieur, 
played at Versailles, on the 3rd November, 1671; and Les Peines 
et les Plaisirs de Amour, by Gilbert and Cambert, performed in 
Paris, on the 8th April, 1672. Another - 9 in five acts, by 
Guichard and Sabliéres, the title of which is not known, was 
represented in the same year at Versailles. Lully then produced 
his first opera, Cadmus et Hermione (the words by Quinault) on 
the 11th February, 1673, in Paris. ‘This last was, therefore, the 
seventh opera composed in France. T. Durr Suorr. 

Castle Dumpy, near Littleton. 








Vienna.—A musical festival in honor of Dante has been given 
in the Hall of the. Redoubt, under the direction of M. Proch. The 
pieces, all by Italian composers, were executed by the artists of the 
Italian troupe, Signof Mongini, Signor Everardi, and Malle. 
Artét as principals. A symphony, especially composed for the 
occasion by Pacini, was played. 

Mr. Aavuitar’s first ‘* reception” took place last Wednesday, 
when he was assisted by several popular artists as well as by two 
of his pupils, who played some pianoforte compositions of their 
master with ability. Mr. Aguilar’s second reception will be on 
Wednesday next. 

Pavitton Tueatre.—The English Opera Company, consisting of 
Miss Annie Hiles, Miss Fanny Reeves, Mr. J. G. Patey, Mr. George 
Perren, Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Bond, and Mr. Elliot Galer, bring to a 
conclusion, this evening, the series of English operas they have been 
giving at the east end of London. The most attractive operas have 
been Lurline and The Trovatore. 





seriousness of purpose, even when he considers the latter to be ‘the Highest 
and the Profoundest in art,” it is also his duty to respect the seriousness of 
conviction in those who perceive errors in that purpose, since it is only that 
ideal of art which they cherish in their breasts that renders them his opponents. 
If he does not do this, his whole plan of proceeding is reduced to the Brende- 
lian universal remedy against criticism, a remedy employed till it has become 
ridiculous, “‘ Whoever does not praise me, does not understand me! "—Editor 


of the Miederrheinische Musik Zeitung. 





PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


In sending away M. Fétis from Paris without his testimonial 
for the services rendered in the production of the A/ricaine, I did 
Mdme. Meyerbeer palpable injustice. The great lexicographer did 
not leave the French capital empty-handed. A magnificent gold 
snuff box, mounted in large diamonds, the gift of the Empress of 
Austria to Meyerbeer, was presented to him by the widow of the 
illustrious composer. You may judge critically of the increasing 
success of the Africaine from the statement of the receipts of the 
first nine representations, which I copy from the musical journals : 
—First representation—7,636fr. 65c.; second—10,562fr. 65e. ; 
third—11,004fr. 20c.; fourth—11,559fr. 40c.; fifth—11,780fr. 
35c.; sixth—11,697fr. 30c.; seventh—11,844fr. 90c.; eighth— 
12,000fr. 65c. ; ninth—12,109fr. 90c. 

The grand Concert given at the Opéra on behalf of the Society 
des amis de [Enfance was a success, but might have been much 
greater. The receipts realized 17,000 francs, but, taking into ac- 
count that the prices of admission had been raised three-fold, this 
seems but a moderate sum. The concert was good at all points, 
and comprised Becthoven’s Symphony in C minor, a selection from 
Haydn’s Seasons, the minuet from Mozart’s Symyhony in G minor, 
Scherze from the music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream by Men- 
delssohn, the ‘‘ Benediction of the Pogniards” from the Huguenots, 
chorus from the Deux Avares of Gretry, and the overtures to 
Oberon and the Pardon de Pliermel. The pieces most applauded 
were the Scherzo of Mendelssohn, the andante from Beethoven's 
symphony, and the chorus from Gretry’s opera. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written about Mdlle. Ilma 
de Murska by the journalists of London, they seem to know little 
or nothing of her antecedents. Let me inform them thus far. 
Mdlle. de Murska was a pupil of the Conservatoire of Vienna and 
received her instructions in singing principally from Madame 
Marchesi. I believe she first appeared on the stage in Florence in 
1862, when she was very young, and studied in that city under the 
best Italian masters, who, I need not tell you, have turned her 
talents to the best account. For a Teuton, her accent, style and 
method are wonderfully Ausonian. From Florence she went to 
Barcelona, thence to Berlin, Perth and Hambourg, and finally to 
Vienna, where she is engaged at a very large salary for a number 
of years. Mdlle de Murska is still very young—the youngest 
prima donna of note, unless I am to except Mdlle. Adelina Patti, 
on the operatic boards. I admire your London musical writers 
vastly. They have not yet attained to that universality of 
eulogising which is so eminent a characteristic of Parisian 
criticism ; but they do not hold back from lauding their favorites 
and are peculiarly happy in their adaptation of epithets. I like 
* Patti the Perfect ’—“ 'Titiens the Transcendent "—‘* Murska the 
Marvellous,” despite the alliteration, which is so offensive to Mr. 
Ap’Mutton. ‘These terms seem really to describe the idiosyncracy 
of each singer. (Entre nous—I fear the arch-critic Engel will have 
me on the hip for calling ‘ perfection” an ‘ idiosyncracy.” 
N’importe—let it pass! I must abide my first utterances. ) 

My letter must needs be brief this week. With the exception 
of the still augmenting success of the Africaine—which, notwith- 
standing any murmurs to the contrary that may reach your ear 
from across the channel—is incontestable, the operatic world is 
ineffably dull, and even the popular Pré aux Clercs fails to attract 
large crowds to the salle of the Opéra-Comique. Principally the 
weather is the cause. The heat is intense, and the attraction in 
the theatres must be great indeed which has power to allure 
stranger or Parisian to shut himself for hours in a gas-oven, while 
the slanting sun is gilding the Boulevards, the gentle breezes 
in streets, squares, alleys and places are inviting to health and 
enjoyment, and all the sensible and working world reinvigorating 
themselves after the toil and pressure of the feverish day. Anc| 
this reminds me that my customary walk is due, and the evening 
woos me like a soft and smiling mistress. Farewell! 

Paris, May 24. MonTAGUE SHoor. 


Mr. BaLre is in town. 
Herr Piscuek, the eminent barytcne, is making a short stay in 
London. 
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MILAN. 
(From our own correspondent.) 


Since my last, there has been no lack of operatic music here at 
the different theatres, but, unfortunately, the singers engaged have 
not been of the right quality to ensure success in Milan. ‘The first 
operatic venture of the spring season was at the Theatre Radegonda, 
the season commencing with De Ferrari's charming opera buffa, 
Pipel. ‘The prima donna, Mdlle. Enrichetta Baillon, is first-rate, 
and is admirably adapted for operas of this kind. The buffo, Signor 
Prette, is a thorough artiste, and the baritone, Baldasari, a pains- 
taking, energetic singer, but, as usual, there was the old complaint 
—the poor tenor was not equal ‘to his share of the work—so that 
the opera did not make the success it really merited. It was given 
eight times, and with three different tenors, numbers two and 
three proving actually worse than number one—thus exemplifying 
the old adage, that ‘* you may go further and fare worse.” After- 
wards, Ricci’s opera, J Prigiont D'Edinburgo was tried, but with 
no good result ; and, this state of affairs continuing, the manager 
was obliged to close the theatre. 

At the Carcano we have had a variety of operas executed in a 
rascally manner, and rewarded, as they should be, with empty 
houses. ‘The first was Rossini’s Semiramide with a miserable cast ; 
the second the Puritani, in which that charming singer, Mdlle. 
Siebe, essayed for the first time the part of Elvira, adding another 
legitimate triumph to her already fair list. ‘There is really a great 
deal of promise in this young lady. She has a lovely, sympathetic 
voice, powerful and thoroughly under control ; moreover she knows 
how to sing, and only wants that stage experience which a few 
months more will give her, to become one of the very best prime 
donne in Italy. Iam sorry to say she was not well supported in 
Bellini’s exquisite opera, and as a natural consequence it made 
very little success. A few days since, Bellini’s Capuletti i Mon- 
techi was produced at the same theatre with another company, 
and it was one of the most disgraceful exhibitions I ever wit- 
nessed on any stage. In fact, as the local press say, ‘it was a 
The singing was so bad 


very scandal, and beneath criticism.” 
that the audience would scarcely allow the opera to be finished. It 
seems singular, but is nevertheless true, that in the provinces of 


Italy you really hear better singing than in Milan. I cannot ac- 
count for this seeming paradox, unless it be that the singers for the 
provinces are selected with more care and generally paid better. 
Norma was given recently at the same theatre, and was, on the 
whole, fairly rendered, the tenor, Signor Liverani, carrying off the 
principal honours. ‘This gentleman has a magnificent voice, but 
his appearance (he being larger than Lablache) is not at all adap- 
ted for the romantic Pollione. The Barbiere is announced for this 
week, and let us hope that the company will be a worthy one. 
Opera, if done well, will attract even at this season of the year, 
but if brought forward in the same disgraceful manner as at the 
Carcano, the result must, and always will be, empty benches. The 
orchestra, under the direction of Signor Bassi, is first-rate, and 
there is no reason why artists should not be engaged to correspond 
with it. : 

I told you in my last that we should have no operatic season at 
the Cannobbiana this spring, Rossi's dramatic company being en- 
gaged. I think the theatre is too large for dramatic purposes; 
however, be that as it may, it has not succeeded, and the manage- 
ment have engaged an operatic company, so that we now have 
opera three times a week, the other three nights being devoted to 
the drama. I need hardly say that the operatic nights are the best 
attended, although the company is far from first-rate. ‘The only 
opera given as yet is La Sonnambula; Amina, Madlle. Tortolini, 
Elvino, Signor Anastasi, and Rodolpho, Signor Fiorini. Of this trio 
the tenor is by far the best, and figures to much greater advantage in 
this opera than hedid in Faust,at La Scala during the carnival. ‘The 
prima donna is too old for the part of Amina, and her voice is 
much worn. ‘The less said of the Lisa and Rodolph the better. 
‘The orchestra numbers eighty performers all first-rate ; the chorus 
is good, the women especially ; and, wonderful to relate, they are 
all young, and with fresh voices. ‘The next opera will be Doni- 
zetti’s Favorita, for which Mdlle. Ferni will make her debit in 
Milan as Leonora, a part in which she has already made good suc- 
cess at Genoa and other towns. Sivori, the great fiddler, has been 
here, and gave five or six concerts, which were well attended. I 





hear that our English baritone, Mr. Santley, is engaged at La Scala 
for the next carnival season. I can promise him a hearty welcome, 
and I think he will show the Italians that an Englishman can sing 
well, a fact which they are very unwilling to admit. 

At the Theatre Re a French dramatic company , at the Stadua 
an equestrian company; at the Fossati, Nuovo Re and Commenda, 
dramatic companies ; so I think you will admit that Milan is not 
quite without means of amusement. 

There are a number of English students here, among others, 
Miss Sophia Winterbottom, daughter of the esteemed bassoon 
player. I understand she has a very charming soprano voice, and 
that she is to study here for at least two years. Yours, ARGus. 

P.S.—The ballet Esmeralda at the Cannobiana is first-rate, and 
has been beautifully placed upon the stage. 


—o— 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. - 


Fidelio was played a second time on Saturday. 

The success of Mdlle. de Murska is an accomplished fact. The 
public has had a new sensation and the mad scene of Lucia is a 
town talk. On Monday night she essayed a second part—that of 
the romantic heroine of Donizetti's Linda di Chamount. Of her per- 
formance in this new character a morning contemporary writes 
briefly and emphatically :-— 

« A line must suffice at present to record the success of Mdlle. Ilma 
de Murska in the revival of Donizetti's Linda Chamouni, and the ex- 
traordinary sensation created by her execution, at the end of the opera, 
of an air with variations bristling with passages of almost incredible 
difficulty. She was four times called before the lamps, and the 
audience seemed never tired of applauding.” 


The air with variations was the one composed expressly by Herr 
Proch of Vienna, for Madame Anna Zerr, the famous Astriaffa- 
mente (** Queen of Night.”) The other performances during the 
week have been Lucrezia Borgia (on Tuesday night), and Fidelio 
(Thursday.) Beethoven’s great masterpiece—which, with Madlle. 
Titiens as Leonora, was given a third time, with even greater 
success than on the occasion of its first and second performances 
—will, it is hoped, continue to be a point of attraction for admirers 
of the highest order of dramatic music until the production of 
Cherubini’s Jfedea, now in active rehearsal, under the careful and 
intelligent guidance of Signor Arditi. 

To-night Linda diChamouni—second time. BAkEeR BuTCcHER. 


ae , en 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Monday the Sonnambula brought back one of the most 
poetical and finished assumptions of the lyric stage—the Amina of 
Madlle. Adelina Patti. There was also a new Elvino in Signor 
Brignoli and anew Count in Signor Medini. Of these more anon. 

‘The runaway has come back again. How she was received let a 
contemporary relate :— 


“Malle. Pauline Lucca reinstated herself in the good graces of the English 
operatic public on Tuesday night, by her charming and touching impersonation 
of M. Gounod’s Margherita. Beyond stating thus much, and that she was 
heartily welcomed and heartily applauded throughout her performance, the 
best beyond comparison she has given in London, we must reserve all remarks. 
The house was brilliantly attended.” 


The other parts were filled, as before, by Mario, Graziani, 
Attri, Mdile. Honoré, &c. What Mr. Baker found particularly 
striking in Mdlle. Lucca’s performance was the scene of the death 
of Valentine and the scene at the church. But of these anon. 

Don Giovanni, on ‘Thursday, was not the best Mr. Baker 
remembers in his experience of operatic performances. Don 
Giovanni was M. Gassier—an old friend in a new place; Ottavio 
was Herr Wachtel, the trumpet-tongued; Leporello, Herr Dr. 
Schmid; the commandant, M. Tagliafico ; Elvira, Frau Ruders- 
dorff; Donna Anna, Frau Fricci; Masetto, Ronconi; Zerlina, 
Adelina Patti— two Italians against four Germans and two French. 
Nevertheless Mozart was born at Saltzburgh. Adelina Patti was 
encored in both her airs, as well as in the duet with Don Giovanni. 
The mask trio was encored ; also ‘‘ I] mio tesoro” (Wachtel, who 
also introduced “ Dalla sua pace”); also the serenade (Gassier). 
Of the orchestra Mr. Baker need say nothing. 


To-night the Huguenots—Lucca, Mario, &c. BuTCHER BAKER. 
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Herr REICHARDT gave a Matinee Musicale at the residence of 
the Marchioness of Downshire, Belgrave Square, on Wednesday, 
which was honored by a large attendance of fashionables. ‘The 
singers, with Herr Reichardt, were Mdlle. Enequist, . Mdlle. 
Bettelheim and Signor Ferranti; the instrumentalists, Herr Pauer 

and Master F. H. Cowen (pianoforte), and Herr Griin (violin.) 

The popular German singer supplied as his share of the programme 

the aria ‘* Un’ aura amorosa,” from the Cosi fan Tutte, a Melodie, 

entitled ‘* Adieu,” by the Baroness Willie de Rothschild, his own 

“ Cradle-song,” or new song of his composition called ‘ Die 

Verlegenbeit ” (The Haunting Thought) ; with Mdlle. Bettelheim, 

the duet for the Prince and Angelina from Cenerentola; with Mdlle. 

Enequist and Bettelheim and Signor Ferranti, the quartet (which 

should be quintet), ‘* E scherz’ od é follia ” from the Ballo in Mas- 

chera, and, with the same trio, the quartet ‘‘ Mezza notte” from 

Marta. Herr Reichardt, who was in his best voice and in his hap- 

piest vein, achieved his greatest success in his own “ Cradle-song,” 

which was redemanded, when he gave ‘‘ Thou art so near and yet 

so far.” His new song, ‘‘ The haunting thought ” is excellent and 
promises, when well known, to become a special favorite in the 
drawing-room, if not indeed in the concert-room. The air from the 
Cosi fan tutte, however, was the artist’s most perfect performance. 

Voice, taste and feeling all combined to render Herr Reichardt’s 
singing captivating in the extreme. Mdlle. Enequist exhibited 

her fine voice and brilliant style in the polacca from I Puritani 
and in her Swedish National songs. Mdlle. Bettelheim displayed 

her usual showy and powerful contralto voice in a Styrian air by 

Hoven ‘ Standchen,” and in the cavatina ‘‘ Son leggiero,” from 

Maria di Rohan. The melodious duet from Cenerentola, although 
sung by Germans, was rendered with true Italian grace and 
ardour by Malle. Bettelheim and Herr Reichardt. ‘The instru- 
mental music was commendable. Herr Pauer and Herr Grun played 
the variations from Beethoven’s Sonata for pianoforte and violin, 

Op. 47, right well; Master F. H. Cowen created quite an effect 
by his performance of Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat; and Herr 
Grun supplied two solos on the violin—an andante by Kreutzer 
and a Tarantella, by Vieuxtemps. 

Miss ELEANOR ARMSTRONG’S concert came off at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on ‘Tuesday evening. ‘The programme was of the 
kind called ‘ miscellaneous,” but good of its kind. Miss Armstrong 
was assisted by Mdlle. Elena Angéle, Mdlle. Poyet, Mr. Frank 
Elmore, Signors Solieri and Fortuna, as singers; and by Herr 
Wilhelm Ganz (piano), Herr Strauss (violin),-and Herr Oberthur 
(harp), instrumentalists. Miss Armstrong sang “Ah! non 
credea,” from La Sonnambula, so much to the liking of the 
audience—exhibiting a charming voice and a highly commendable 
style—that they would fain hear it again. ‘The young lady, 
however, was recalcitrant, and only curtsied. A song by Herr 
Ganz, “The nightingale’s trill,’ was a specimen of Miss 
Armstrong’s vocal ability in a different school, and also a marked 
success. Mdlle. Poyet sang a romance by Herr Oberthur, ‘‘ Je 
voudrais étre,” in a very pleasing manner and with much effect. 
Signor Solieri displayed a well-toned, highly-polished tenor voice 
in Donizetti’s ‘‘ Deserto in terra,” and obtained a loud encore. 
He was also bissed in the duet from the Barbiere, ‘* All’ idea di 
quel metallo,” with Signor Fortuna. Mr. Frank Elmore pleased 
universally in Reichardt’s song, ‘“ ‘Thou art so near and yet so far.” 

Miss MiLLy PaLMer.—This popular young actress has concluded 
her engagement at the Strand Theatre and on Monday she appears 
at the Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool—the scene of her earliest 
triumphs,—as Arrah in Boucicault’s popular-drama of Arrah na 
el _The piece is being got up in first-rate style, and Miss 

almer, in a part admirably suited to her talent, will doubtless 
prove to her earlier admirers that her brief and successful London 
engagement has vastly improved her. After a few months career 
in the chief provincial towns, Miss Palmer will, we believe, return 
to the metropolis, where she will assuredly meet with a hearty 
welcome, and prove a valuable addition to the corps of any of our 
theatres. 

Drespex.—The Shakespeare Union appears to be on its last legs.— 
The Committee of Management for the approaching Grand Germanic 
Vocal Festival have resolved that Herren Abt, Krebs, and Rietz, shall 
conduct the two grand concerts, each of the three gentlemen conducting 
a separate part. Herr Herbeck, also, is commissioned to conduct the 








Mrs, Joun Macrarnen’s Morning at the Pianoforte, in the Egyptian 
Hall, last Wednesday, came off most brilliantly. The accomplished 
pianist never played better, and gave special delight to her crowded 
audience by her genial interpretation of some exquisite little pieces 
from Schumann's “ Kinderecenen,” and some movements of Beethoven, 
while she was greeted with unlimited applause for her spirited execu- 
tion of a new fantasia by Brissac, yclept “ Bonnie Scotland.” Miss 
Banks was the vocalist, proving herself an arch exponent of Mozart's 
lovely and ever-welcome “ Batti, batti,” and imparting so exquisite a 
grace to Mrs. John Macfarren’s ballad “ One Year” (a village tale), as 
to elicit an unanimous call for its repetition. 
Liverpoot.—Mr. Copeland could scarcely have given a better proof 
of the liberality of his management than by engaging his present 
company, and presenting to the public a series of first-rate musical 
entertainments without any advance on the ordinary prices. In the 
most important voices, sopranos and tenors, the company is unusually 
rich ; rarely have we had an opportunity in Liverpool of contrasting, 
on alternate nights, prima donnas of such excellence. Mr. Charles 
Adams has a voice of fine quality, robust rather than sweet, but 
capable of interpreting every phase of passion. He is one of the most 
promising English tenors we have heard since Sims Reeves made his 
first appearance on the boards. Madame Parepa, Miss Thirlwall, Mr. 
Henry Haigh and Mr. H. Corri are all established favorites here. Of 
Mdlle. Martorelle, who has appeared without preliminary puffery, 
unheralded by newspaper paragraphs or eye-catching advertisements, 
and who has succeeded in creating a legitimate sensation, we must 
say a few words of special praise. With our vivid remembrance of 
Malle. Titiens’ magnificent voice, and the consummate histrionic skill 
she displayed in her impersonation of Marguerita, we pay no small 
tribute to Mdlle. Martorelle’s merit as a singer and an actress in 
averring that she does not suffer greatly by comparison. In grace, 
beauty, and tenderness she is the embodiment of Goéthe’s ideal ; her 
voice is pure, and her style, though highly cultivated, so easy and 
natural as to appear almost impulsive. This constitutes one of its 
greatest charms. In ihe jewel scene, for instance, the brilliant silvery 
notes she pours forth seem rather a spontaneous expression of joy and 
triumph than a studied exposition of another's conceptions. The 
same remark applies to the finale in Sonnambula. In addition to the 
attractions of the principal artistes, at which we have thus slightly 
glanced, there is an efficient chorus and an excellent band. ‘The 
precision and spirit with which the music is rendered throughout are 
no doubt owing in a great measure to the admirable conducting of Mr. 
Alfred Mellon. Mr. Macfarren’s Zelvel/yn was produced for the first 
time at Liverpool, on Wednesday, and had a decided success. 
Lerpsic.—At a recent performance of Haydn’s Seasons in the 
Gewandhaus, Madlle. Santer sustained the principal part very 
effectively. 








Adbertisements. 
DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 








AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


MADAME SAINTON DOLBY’S 
EDITION OF 
AULD ROBIN GRAY. 
Arranged for a Contralto Voice, and Sung by 
MADAME SAINTON DOLBY. 


Price Three Shillings. 
London: RaysForp & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 


W. GANZ, “La Voglia,’ Mazurka de Concert. 
HIS ELEGANT MAZURKA, by the composer of the 


popular “Qui Vive” Galop, is publish-d, price 4s., by 
Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, London. 











MDLLE. LIEBHART’S NEW SONG, 
“LA PIENA DEL MIO GIUBILO,” 


Composed especially for her by 


E. BEVIGNANI. 


Price 3s. 





first part of the second concert. 


London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, Regent Street 
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THIRD EDITION. 
THE VOICH & SINGING 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ApoLFo Ferrart's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
THIRD EDITION (Revised and Augmented), which is published THIS DAY, 
price 12s. 

“A new and revised edition (the third) of Signor Ferrari's treatise, The Formation 
and Cultivaticn of the Voice for Singing, has just appeared. Having already spoken 
ully of this valuable work, we have little to add to the opinion we have expressed of 
ts merits. Ona careful examination of this new edition, we find that it is not amere 
yeprint, but con vias important additional matter. There is, in particular, a new 
solfeggio for the « »ntralto or baritone, which is not only an admirable exercise for 
either of those voices, but has the grace and beauty of an Italian song. Signor 
Ferrari, too, has added to the terseness of his precepts. The fundamental maxim on 
which he bases his instructions is, that every voice is capable of musical cultivation: 
or (as he pointedly expresses it), “* Everyone who can speak may sing ;" to which he 
now adds—“ Provided they possess common-sense and command of temper to submit 
to the constant correction and severe discipline which every teacher, who professes to 
impart the natural production of vocal sound must necessarily enforce.” And in the 
same spirit he concludes his ‘* Rules for Practice” by a graphic picture of the bad 
habits in which thoughtless pupils are apt to indulge. ‘All bad habits,” he says, 
* such as standing on one leg, looking after what other persons may be doing in the 
room instead of attending to their teacher, playing with watch-chains, buttons, 
ribbons—in short, allowing their minds in any way to wander from their lessons— 
must be studiously avoided,” It is a peculiar feature of Signor Ferrari’s work that it 
is not, like almost all the numberless books of its class, a compilation containing the 
crambe recocta ot previous writers, but is altogether new and original, consisting of 
the fruits of his own experience and practice.”—JIustrated News, 

London : Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent-street. W. 





KUHE'S NEW PIECES, 
“DAS GLOCKHNSPInL” 


(Imitation of a Musical Box,) 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Price 4s. 


“LA THURINGIENNE.”’ 
VOLKSLIED FOR THE PIANOFORTE., 
Price 4s. 
London: Dtxcay Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, We 








NEW BALLAD, 


NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. 
Written and Composed by WeLLIncTron GUERNSEY. 


Bis With all Professors of the Vocal Art this ballad will command success from It 
simplicity, charming, and effective melody, and within the reach of any moderate 
voice.” 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Just published, price 3s., 


N ‘ISS MARION PITMAN'’S New Song, “ Varrations 


ON THR EL¥in Wattzes” (With portrait). 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Published this day, price 6s. 
Oo. SALUTARIS., 
TRIO, 

Yor SOPRANO, TENOR, & BASS, 

(or two Sopranos and Bass) 
Depicatep ro THE VERY REVEREND FATHER ALPHON SUs, 
(Rector of St. Joseph's Retreat, Highgate). 
Composed By J. E. MALLANDAINE. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent-street. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” 
SONG. 
CoMPoskD BY 


JULES BENEDICT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


JE VOUDRAIS ETRE, 
MANCE, 
AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE 
HARPE. 
PAROLES DU CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 
Musique pe CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
Op. 190. 





Price 4s., 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





‘JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE SCALES 


THROUGH ALL THE 


MAJOR AND MINOR KEYS, 


CAREFULLY FINGERED AND 


NEWLY ARRANGED 


. KUHE. 


PRICE 10s. 6d. 





In the Press, 


Instruction Book for the Pianoforte, 
By KUHE. 





HIUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





IN EW 
Aianotorte Pieces 
TITO MATTEL 


8s. D. 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
5 0 


and 


Dancing Leaves ee 

Il tramonto del Sole (Pensiero) 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne) 
Una Notte d’Estate (Nocturne) - 
Addio del Passato (Transcription) 
Il Jolletto (Galop de Concert) — - 


Grande Valse’ - ee. Sa 


(Played by Signor Marrer at the Crystal Palace 
the principal Concerts.) 





HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London. 
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SYDNEY SMITH'S 


ADMIRED 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


THE FAIRY QUEEN. Galop de Concert . 
FETE HONGROISE. Mazurka . : 
PRIERE DES PELERINS, Tableau Musical 
DON GIOVANNI. Fantasia on Mozart’s Opera 
REVE ANGELIQUE. Berceuse . ; 
THE SPINNING WHEEL. Spinnlied 
MARCHE DES TAMBOURS. Morceau 
militaire . 
GOLDEN BELLS. “Caprice de uae. 
UNE NUIT ETOILEE. Serenade 
PAS REDOUBLE. Morceau brillant 
MARTHA. Grand Fantasia on Flotow’s Opera 
LES HUGUENOTS. Grand Fantasia on Meyer- 
beer’s Opera ; 
LA HARPE EOLIENN E, ikon de Salon 
DITTO. Piano Duet 
LE JET D’EAUV. Morceau brillant 
DITTO. Piano Duet. , 
MORNING DEWDROPS. Morceau brillant 
FAIRY WHISPERS. Nocturne . 
DEUXIEME TARENTELLE. 
GAIETE DE CQRUR. Grand brilliant W slis 
DITTO. _ Ditto Piano Duet 
RIPPLING WAVES. Characteristic Piece . 
UNE NUIT D’ETE. Ditto 
FEU DE JOIE. Morceau de Salon. 
UNE PERLE DE VARSOVIE. Polonaise 
L’OISEAU DE PARADIS. Morceau de Salon 
MASANIELLO. Grand Fantasia on Auber’s 
Opera. 4 s ” 
CHANSON RUSSE. ieiciasias , 
FANDANGO. Morceau Caracterisiique . 
DANSE nn E. Morceau de 


Concert . 
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LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
MAYENCE, BRUSSELS, & PARIS: 


Messrs. SCHOTT. 





NEW VOCAL MUSIC 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 

The Golden Wedding Day bana. 
Menie (Words by J. J. Lonspare.) Ballad. 
A Song to lay at the feet of my 

love (Words by Hamilton Aidé.) . 
Ruby (Third Edition). 
When Sparrows build (Second Edition). 
Oh! spare my boy at Sea a. 
The Listning Mother - - - 


Sung by Madame Sarnton Dotpy. 


Corra Linn Sung by Miss Patwer. = 


FREDERIC CLAY. 


My bark is ready  Barcarolle. - 
I have p plighted my troth - 


Ballad in “ Constance.” 


CLARIBEL, 


Sung by Madame Sarinron Dotsy. = 


RANDEGGER. 


Ben e ridicolo - - - 


Italian Canzone. Sung by Madame thistle, 
Miss Jux1a Evroy, Miss Witxrnson, &c. 


G. B, ALLEN, 


I have seen my fate to-day - 
Words by H. Farniz. 


The Legend of the Nile - 


Sacred Song. Words by H. Farvte. 


HENRY SMART. 

TRIOS FOR EQUAL VOICES. ° 
The Corall’d Caves of Ocean - 
Hope and Memory anne. -~ - 
Something brighter, purer far - 


ARTHUR §. SULLIVAN, 


SONGS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
O Mistress mine Sung by Mr. Santizy. = 
Orpheus with his Lute - 

The Willow Song a. 
Sigh no more, Ladien - 


G. A, MACFARREN, 


The Mountaineer’s Wife - - 


Sung by Madame Satnron Dotsy. 


A Lost Chord 
Three Roses 


METZLER & C0, 


37, Great Marlborough Street, SLondon. 
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Words by Apevarpe Procrer, 


Words by ApEeawwe Procrer. « 
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Meyerbeer 's 


AFRICAINE, 


Produced at the Grand Opera of Paris with 
the greatest success. 





ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


The Whole of the Vocal Music with 
French Words, 


The Overture, for Pianoforte Solo or 
Duet. : : 


Grand Indian March 40 
Religious March . ‘ . eo 
Bouquet de Melodies, by Cramer 5 0 


40 


The Italian and English Versions are in the 
Press, together with Pianoforte Arrangements by 
Kune, Osporne, Ricwarps, &c., and Waltz and 
Quadrille by D. Goprrey and Coote. 


A NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN. 


THE 


ORGANIST'S PORTFOLIO: 


A selection of opening and concluding voluntaries, by the most cele- 
brated composers, ancient and modern. Adapted chiefly for the use of 
amateurs, by Dr. Rimpautt. Each number contains from seven to 
twelve favourite voluntaries, including one arranged expressly with 
pedal obbligato. Nos. 1 to 6 are now ready, price 3s. each ; or the six 
numbers in one volume, bound in cloth, 12s. A thematic list of con- 
tents may be had on application. 


CHAPPELL AND CO, 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





MEYERBEER'S 
Y Africame 





NOTICE. 


THE WHOLE OF 


THE MUSIC 
IS NOW READY 


With French Words. 





THE 


ITALIAN & ENGLISH 


VERSIONS 


ARE IN THE PRESS. 








BOOSEY AND CO.,, 


HOLLES STREET. 
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